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PREFACE 


The educational conference held at the Hotel Roosevelt on 
October 31 and November 1, 1935, under the joint auspices 
of The Committees on Personnel Methods and on Educa- 
tional Testing of the American Council on Education, The 
Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, The Cooperative Test 
Service and The Educational Records Bureau, was the fourth 
annual conference sponsored by these organizations. The con- 
ference was held in conjunction with the fifth annual meeting 
of Institutional Members of the Educational Records Bureau. 

The main purpose of these conferences which have been 
held during the last four years is to bring together as many 
as possible of those who would welcome the opportunity to 
discuss some of the fundamental problems of educational 
measurement and guidance. The central theme of the confer- 
ence this year was “School and College Relations and the Role 
of Examinations in Such Relations.” The widespread interest 
in the problems which unite the sponsoring organizations is 
shown by the fact that about 460 delegates registered at the 
conference. Among these were about 150 representatives from 
colleges, 200 from independent elementary and secondary 
schools, 60 representing public schools or city departments of 
education, 40 from educational associations and foundations, 
and 4 from state departments of education. 

Mr. William L. W. Field of Milton Academy presided at 
the first session and welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
organizations calling the conference. Mr. Field has had a 
prominent part in the development of the work of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, and it was very appropriate that he 
should have the honor of opening the conference. Dr. Claude 
M. Fuess of Phillips Academy, in the opening address of the 
conference on the subject “From Secondary School to Col- 
lege,’ discussed the college admissions problem from the point 
of view of the schoolmaster. Dr. Fuess made interesting com- 
parisons of the English and American entrance examination 
systems and suggested that we might profit by adopting the 
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method of the English universities in accepting candidates a 
year or more in advance of their entrance to college. On the 
whole Dr. Fuess was optimistic about the college admissions 
problem and felt that during recent years colleges have become 
increasingly intelligent and effective in the selection of stu- 
dents. He spoke appreciatively of the recent work of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board in improving their examina- 
tions, and expressed the hope that the Board would assume 
leadership in clarifying our modern philosophy of education. 

Dr. Walter A. Jessup, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, discussed ‘Some Impli- 
cations of the Survey of Education in Pennsylvania.” Dr. 
Jessup emphasized the fact that the tests of ‘enduring knowl- 
edge’”’ which were given to Pennsylvania high school and col- 
lege students showed great variability within classes and exten- 
sive overlapping between classes. These data indicate that 
schools have over-emphasized such mechanical features of 
schooling as length of term, number of courses, and credits, 
and have failed to give sufficient attention to learning and edu- 
cational growth of individual students. The necessity for a 
less complacent attitude toward the job of the school is one of 
the implications of this significant study of education. Educa- 
tional tests and records are important to the extent to which 
they make possible individual consideration for every student 
in every class. 

In the discussion of this paper the question of the meaning 
of “enduring knowledge”’ was raised. Dr. Ben D. Wood was 
asked to comment on this point and said that enduring knowl- 
edge is that knowledge which has been so well organized and 
assimilated that it becomes a permanent part of the intellec- 
tual equipment and thinking of the person who is being tested. 
The data of the Pennsylvania Study indicate the need for a 
thorough-going reorganization of our school systems and of 
our teacher-training, but as yet very little has been done to 
bring this about. Educators have been content to give lip 
service to the doctrine of individual differences while they con- 
tinue to deal with students by mass methods. 
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The third speaker of the morning was Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College. The subject of her address 
was “State Requirements that Discourage Educated Persons 
from Teaching.” She contended that the requirements for 
state licenses to teach are on the whole rather bad and are 
becoming worse. There seem to be few attempts to test the 
personality, the power, the general education and the profes- 
sional aptitude of would-be teachers, and the drift seems to 
be towards strangely detailed requirements of specific courses 
and credits. This tendency is contrary to the newest and most 
approved educational practice. The mediocre student who 
does not have many other opportunities for employment will 
take an extra year or an extra summer to meet the requirement 
of a given number of hours of instruction in a given subject. 
The gifted graduate of a liberal arts college who finds she 
lacks a required course of some sort is usually attracted into 
some other field. 

The last speaker at the Thursday morning session was Dr. 
F. S. Beers, Executive Secretary of the Georgia University 
System Experiment. He described the reorganization of state 
supported higher education that is going on in Georgia under 
a central Board of Regents and a Chancellor. A number of 
institutions have been discontinued and the remaining ones 
greatly strengthened. The program has three aspects; one is 
concerned with testing and measuring students, another with 
health, and the third with surveys of community needs with 
reference to education. The techniques and philosophy of 
measurement are fundamental to the whole system. Dean 
McConn in commenting on the reorganization of education in 
Georgia spoke of it as ‘“‘an outstanding piece of educational 
engineering in the present decade.” 

Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on 
Education, presided at the luncheon on Thursday and intro- 
duced Professor I. L. Kandel of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor Kandel’s 
discussion of the International Conferences on Examinations, 
which were arranged by the Carnegie Corporation and held in 
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England, was very revealing of the spirit and organization of 
education in the countries represented. The educators who 
met at these conferences emphasized that the problem of 
examinations was fundamentally bound up with the purposes 
and philosophy of education, and that they had to come to an 
understanding on these points before they could discuss exami- 
nations. Professor Kandel’s report of the research work on 
examinations that was carried on in a number of countries 
showed that real progress had been made during the three 
years between the first and second conferences. 

An informal question and answer session was held on Thurs- 
day evening under the leadership of Dr. Arthur E. Traxler of 
the University of Chicago High School. This meeting was 
an innovation in the program this year and was arranged 
because a number of people thought it would be useful to 
exchange experiences with regard to problems of testing. The 
discussion centered around the uses made of tests used in pro- 
grams of the Educational Records Bureau and the relation of 
such tests to the objectives of individual schools. 

Dr. John A. Lester of the Friends Council on Education 
was the chairman of the Friday morning session of the con- 
ference. The first subject for discussion was the Eight Year 
Experiment of the Progressive Education Association. Dr. 
Wilford M. Aikin of Ohio State University, director of the 
experiment, described the work of the first few years. The 
schools began the experiment two years ago and the first class, 
numbering about 1200 students, will enter 140 colleges under 
the new plan in the fall of 1936. Conferences with college 
administrators in different parts of the country have been held 
during the past year and it is hoped that the experiment will 
bring about a more satisfactory relationship between schools 
and colleges. Dr. Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State University 
continued the discussion of this important experiment in his 
paper “Defining and Measuring Objectives of Progressive 
Education.”” Dr. Tyler is in charge of the program of evalu- 
ation in connection with the Eight Year Study. The first step 
of this program was the clarification of educational objectives. 
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Then interschool committees were set up to assist in develop- 
ing instruments of evaluation to study such things as interests 
and attitudes, work habits and study skills, and the abilities 
involved in interpreting data. The results obtained by the use 
of these instruments will help in the effective guidance of 
pupils, and in judging the significance of the Eight Year Study. 

The third speaker of the morning was Dr. Eugene R. Smith 
of the Beaver Country Day School who spoke on ‘Recent 
Developments in School and College Relations.”” Dr. Smith 
gave a very encouraging report of the progress that schools 
and colleges have made in the last thirty years in the guidance 
and education of students as individuals. Dr. Smith’s leader- 
ship is largely responsible for the progress that has been made 
in a number of different organizations which are working on 
this problem. As chairman of the Educational Records Bureau 
Committee on School and College Relations, Dr. Smith re- 
ported (1) that 77 per cent of the colleges replying to the 
questionnaire sent out by the committee have agreed that they 
will encourage the emphasis on the type of person who is 
entering college; (2) that almost as many colleges were in 
agreement in regard to the value of a record of cumulative 
comparable tests of achievement, and (3) that a significant 
number of colleges were interested in the choice of applicants 
before the end of the secondary school course. 

Dr. Smith said that he regarded all types of schools and 
colleges as parts of one great educational system, and that 
modern conditions present a serious challenge to all educators. 
The encouraging thing at present is that schools and colleges 
are accepting their common responsibility and are making a 
frank open-minded attempt to solve their common problems. 

The latter part of the Friday morning session was devoted 
to the Fifth Annual Meeting of Institutional Members of the 
Educational Records Bureau. Reports were heard from tne 
Independent Schools Advisory Committee, the Public Schools 
Advisory Committee, the Committee on Relations between 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, and the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements. The membership of the Educational 
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Records Bureau at present includes about two hundred and 
fifty schools, and whatever success the Bureau has attained in 
the past is due very largely to the loyal cooperation of these 
schools. A majority of them have participated year after 
year, in spite of great difficulties and financial stringencies, in 
the testing and guidance programs of the Bureau. The com- 
mittee chairmen urged that all member schools should have the 
tests scored by the Bureau so that the operating expenses 
might be shared more equally, and so that the norms might be 
based on larger numbers of cases. The reports from the com- 
mittees indicate that the services of the Bureau are becoming 
increasingly valuable from year to year. 

The Friday afternoon symposium was a discussion of the 
experiences of schools holding membership in the Educational 
Records Bureau. Dr. Percy G. Kammerer of Avon Old Farms 
presided and contributions to the discussion were made by rep- 
resentatives from the Pawling School, The Choate School, 
Lawrenceville School, Northwood School, Eaglebrook School, 
Northfield Seminary, St. Paul’s School, Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Middlesex School and The Hill School. 
Perhaps the most significant outcome of the symposium was the 
emphatic indication that member schools of the Educational 
Records Bureau are clearly aware of the need for guidance 
as a prerequisite for sound teaching, and of the indispensa- 
ble role of cumulative records of comparable test meas- 
ures and other data in the guidance of individual pupils. All 
of the speakers mentioned the invaluable help that member- 
ship in the Bureau had been to their schools. The support of 
educational leaders and of schools of the type represented by 
the ten symposium speakers will do much to insure the con- 
tinued growth and spread of constructive individual guidance. 

Mr. Willard W. Beatty presided at the luncheon on Friday 
and introduced Dr. Richard M. Gummere, chairman of the 
Committee on Admission of Harvard University. Dr. Gum- 
mere in his discussion of admission requirements presented 
four theses which should be considered in judging any system 
of admissions: (1) The continuous educational process must 
be based on fact accumulation as well as upon creative proc- 
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esses; (2) The maturity of the secondary school pupil must be 
recognized; (3) It is a fallacy to assume that early specializa- 
tion, to a reasonable degree, is dangerous; and (4) Some type 
of comprehensive examination is necessary in passing from 
school to college. Dr. Gummere praised the College Board’s 
Plan B for college admission and prophesied that it would 
continue to become more flexible. Advanced work is suitable 
for gifted secondary school pupils and college freshmen and 
should be provided to meet the needs of individual students. 
Better understanding between schools and colleges is doing 
away with many of the water-tight distinctions that have pre- 
viously handicapped the articulation between secondary and 
collegiate education. 

The final session of the conference was a dinner Friday 
night at which Dean Herbert E. Hawkes presided. President 
Robert D. Leigh of Bennington College spoke at this occasion 
on ‘Youth and a Common Purpose.” President Leigh’s stim- 
ulating address was an evaluation of the educational systems 
and youth movements in Italy and Germany at the present 
time, and a discussion of the lessons that American society 
should learn from the experiences of these countries. Not only 
does American youth psychologically need a sense of security 
involved in participation in a significant common enterprise, 
and the valid urge to rigorous training toward competence and 
fitness which it engenders, but society itself demands it. There 
is an acute lack in actual social integration. By adhering 
firmly to the permanently valuable in the American tradition 
and by facing frankly new factors in this civilization, such as 
the strategic importance of natural and social science as guides 
to change, and the necessity of organizing and planning our 
political and economic structure with a realistic sense of its 
continental scope, there is the possibility of creating a synthesis 
which can release the energies of American youth and adults 
in united efforts at social improvement. 

President Leigh’s address was made from notes which, un- 
fortunately, he has not had time to write out for inclusion in 
this report of the proceedings. 

MARGARET W. Moore. 





From Secondary School to College 


AM delighted that, at my first appearance as a speaker 

before this joint conference, I have been assigned such a 

relatively simple problem as college admissions to discuss 
and presumably to settle. You will observe that it comes first 
on the agenda, where it can be dealt with and triumphed over 
in a brief twenty minutes or so, after which room can be made 
for more complex and significant matters. I can only add that 
the confidence shown in me by allowing me the opportunity of 
ending further perplexity on this subject touches me deeply, 
although it confirms my long-standing suspicion that inexperi- 
ence is sometimes regarded as a recommendation by the 
makers of speaking programs. If I say nothing that is new, 
ignorance will be my best excuse. 

The principles underlying college admissions are dependent, 
as we schoolmasters in our conceit often forget, on what kind 
of material the colleges desire, or are willing to take. After 
all, even the most crotchety and complacent headmaster must 
allow the college the privilege of determining its own qualifi- 
cations for entrance; and it is equally incumbent on the pre- 
paratory school to see that these demands are met. The school 
may do more, but it cannot consistently do less. In England, 
where not more than half of the boarding school undergradu- 
ates ordinarily go on to the university, the sifting of the roses 
from the thistles often takes place rather early, and only the 
more promising boys are encouraged to try the school certifi- 
cate examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
With us, however, mediocrity has seldom been regarded as a 
deterrent to applying for admission to college, and it has 
accordingly been necessary for each self-respecting college to 
decide and declare its qualifications for entrance and the pro- 
cedure by which these qualifications shall, in any given case, be 
ascertained. From courtesy or discretion the advice of sec- 
ondary schoolmasters may be sought—not, I trust, without 
profit—but each college naturally claims the right to select its 
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undergraduate personnel. In so doing it determines its own 
character and prepares for success or failure. Every head- 
master knows that the standards of different colleges vary and, 
when consulted, is like to say, ‘“Well, Robinson, if you can’t 
get in Yaleton, I think that Siwash will accept you.” A repu- 
tation of this kind is, in the long run bad for Siwash, except 
among the barbarians. It is the door hard to unlock which 
most people will fight to enter; and no one wishes to go to 
Siwash except as a last resort. 

A schoolmaster may rush in where an admissions officer 
might fear to tread. Not being at present in any sense a rep- 
resentative of a college, | can approach audaciously the funda- 
mental question of what respectable colleges want—and per- 
haps of what they ought to have. Shall the college admissions 
office, or officer, seek boys and girls with factual knowledge or 
with intellectual promise? The logical, and safe, reply is 
Both, for the two are usually complementary, not mutually 
exclusive. Of course a Freshman must possess enough factual 
knowledge to get along without embarrassment. The fatuity 
of trying to think in a vacuum needs no reiteration here. Obvi- 
ously a student cannot master French IV unless he is 
acquainted in some degree with French grammar and idiom. 
But I venture to suggest that evidence of correct methods of 
work, of ability to concentrate, of habits of industry, and of 
reasoning power ought to be disclosed in the passing of an 
examination based primarily on facts. Facts, as we all know, 
are readily acquired and retained by a diligent and patient 
mind joined with a photographic memory; and a man may 
have perused and assimilated the World Almanac from the 
first page to the last, and remember every detail, without 
acquiring mental power. An alert, aggressive, ambitious brain, 
even though it may not have covered certain fields of knowl- 
edge, is more likely to succeed in college, and in life, than a 
plodding mind which has moved sluggishly and painfully 
through Algebra or German. All this smacks of the obvious, 
and I herewith apologize for bringing it for the thousandth 
time to your attention. 
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But we must descend to practicalities. Which is, for the 
college, the better prospect—a slow, uninspired lad who, by 
sheer persistence under exacting instruction akin to tutoring, 
has passed off fifteen or more “‘credits”’ with an average of 62, 
or a clever, quick-witted youth who has technically only eleven 
points, but whose marks are in the 80’s? Over a period of 
years, the latter will go farther and deeper. Deficiency in the 
number of courses studied is not so irreparable as insufficient 
native intelligence. It will be gathered that I regard the so- 
called Old Plan, or Plan A, insisting on fifteen points, or 
“credits,” whenever or wherever acquired, as having less to 
recommend it than Plan B. Plan A is, by implication, based 
on the Compartment Theory of education—the doctrine that 
knowledge may be divided into carefully limited fields, each 
complete in itself, and any one of which, having been mastered, 
can then be neglected. The weaknesses inherent in the educa- 
tional philosophy underlying Plan A will not long resist critical 
scrutiny. It is certainly more reasonable to examine a candi- 
date at a definite time, probably at the close of his school 
career, or one year before the close, on continuing and cumula- 
tive subjects—not courses—which he has been pursuing over 
a considerable period, and from the results to reach a conclu- 
sion as to his capacity for higher studies. If he has been 
exposed to competent and uninterrupted training in Language 
and Literature, Mathematics, Science, the Fine Arts, and the 
Social Sciences, and his response to instructional stimuli has 
been satisfactory, he should be ready for college. 

In the course of a recent visit to several English public 
schools, I became interested in the long-established English 
plan by which candidates for Oxford or Cambridge take their 
school certificate examinations approximately two years before 
leaving boarding school, and are thus left free during the 
remainder of their residence to specialize in one of five or six 
fields of knowledge. An English Etonian or Marlburian thus 
knows two years before he goes up to the university that he 
has been admitted to some college, and is at liberty to prepare 
himself for a scholarship or at least to follow his own bent 
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before going on to Balliol or Trinity. If he concentrates on 
the classics, he spends most if not all of his time on Greek 
and Latin, thus acquiring a proficiency which to American 
teachers seems amazing. I found boys at Wellington reading 
Sophocles and Tacitus, two authors certainly not on the And- 
over list, and Sixth Formers at Harrow taking nothing but 
Biology. This early specialization has been criticized by some 
English educators as premature, and the British Medical Asso- 
ciation has recently stamped it with its disapproval. On the 
other hand, certain advantages are to be derived from a sys- 
tem which allows an exceptionally well-qualified boy before 
going on to college at least one year of relative intellectual 
freedom for developing his aptitudes and gratifying his 
inclinations. The practical difficulties involved are compli- 
cated but not unsurmountable, and the results of the experi- 
ments made by Dartmouth have indicated that a wider appli- 
cation of the principle involved might not be unsuccessful. 
Indeed the matter deserves more attention than has yet been 
bestowed upon it, and a committee from the colleges or from 
the College Entrance Examination Board might well investi- 
gate and report on the respective merits of the English and 
American plans. 

In America it seems likely that the principle of the gradual 
accumulation of credits must eventually yield to a scheme of 
admission which will endeavor to determine a candidate’s gen- 
eral aptitude and achievement in certain subjects. An isolated 
course in Caesar or in Chemistry taken two years before 
entrance to Yale is of minor importance as indicating a boy’s 
readiness to meet the demands of the Freshman year. Sooner 
or later the New Plan will probably supersede the Old Plan, 
and it is conceivable that a Newer Plan may replace them both. 
We have been learning lately that no system in government 
or in society is sacrosanct or permanent; and even education is 
susceptible to change, decay, and resurrection. 

Briefly, then, a college ought to insist that candidates for 
admission know how to find, arrange, and weigh evidence; how 
to concentrate on a project and pursue it until it is completed; 
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how to budget their working hours; how to think clearly and 
honestly and to express their ideas with clarity and vigor. It 
ought, furthermore, to secure testimony as to their qualifica- 
tions in these important respects. Boys who can meet such 
tests will survive a college curriculum, even though they may 
not have read to the final antitheses all the orations of Cicero 
or dissected the last jellyfish in the laboratory. 

All this, however, is not only platitudinous but also largely 
theoretical; and a college admissions office faces perennially 
a condition, not atheory. A certain number of boys, prepared 
at schools of different types and with varying standards of 
instruction, are registered for admission. Most of them sub- 
mit the customary certificates from clergymen indicating that 
they are of spotless character and likely to be potent influences 
for good in the college community. The Freshman Dean per- 
ceives that a small army of saints is about to arrive and trans- 
form the institution—if permitted to do so. How, in practice, 
is the skeptical admissions officer to proceed? On what basis 
is he to separate the sheep from the goats so that he can 
defend himself against the inevitable charges of injustice, 
prejudiced discrimination, and partiality? He is aware that 
he must, for his own good and that of his institution, adopt 
some workable policy and carry it through consistently. What 
is he to do? 

He can, of course, admit everybody who applies and then 
leave it to the Freshman Dean to eliminate the weaklings 
month by month. But this method is wasteful as well as cruel. 
It raises false hopes and, in the end, satisfies nobody. When 
it has been been tried, it has been a failure, and I am sure that 
we Can ignore it. 

He can, in the second place, accept the judgment of some 
one else—a secondary school headmaster, for example—and 
thus in some degree transfer the responsibility of selection. 
This is the method of certification, which, with various modi- 
fications, is still in vogue, and likely to remain so. Its value 
depends entirely upon the wisdom, responsibility, and integrity 
of the schools from which the recommendation comes—in 
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short, on the confidence which they can create. Properly 
guarded, it is an admirable system; and it is vulnerable only 
because of the ineradicable weaknesses of human nature. A 
headmaster is frequently under pressure from influential par- 
ents and, against his better judgment, signs a certification slip. 
The boy is admitted, let us say, to Amherst, and does badly. 
The college is embarrassed, the reputation of the headmaster 
suffers, and the parents angrily cast the blame on the school. 
In fact, everybody is unhappy, the poor dropped Freshman 
most of all, for he might better have gone into business earlier 
and thus have avoided the ignominy of failure. 

In the third place, the admissions officer can insist that the 
candidate pass formal examinations, set either by the college 
or by some recognized board, as a partial guarantee that he 
has completed a certain amount of study satisfactorily. Any 
examination system is vulnerable; and even the tests devised 
by the College Entrance Examination Board have been, I am 
told, occasionally ridiculed, satirized, and denounced. Exam- 
iners vary in their moods, readers have their hungry or irra- 
tional moments, and boys may be tired or ill or nervous. The 
human equation, never to be ignored, does affect the results. 
I myself instinctively distrust these rigid markers, who insist on 
the infallibility of a 58 ora 72. In my own school a boy doing 
first-class work in one subject may receive a 98 from his gener- 
ous instructor; if he achieves corresponding success in another 
course, he may get only an 85. The College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board has recognized and conquered many of these dis- 
crepancies. Nevertheless the subjective examination will never 
be free from criticism, no matter how carefully guarded it 
may be. 

Personally, however, I am convinced that entrance examina- 
tions of some sort, despite their not infrequent abuses, have a 
real value, and are a necessary device for measuring ability and 
promise. Their psychological influence in furnishing a definite 
and unescapable incentive as a stimulus to industry is most 
salutary. Life for all of us is a succession of formal or 
informal tests, enabling or compelling us to review and reha- 
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bilitate our knowledge. The great Edward Thring, Head- 
master of Uppingham School, whose opinion we must respect, 
expressed another view when he declared: 





A system of examination and inspection, in proportion to 
its power, is death to all original teaching, to all progress aris- 
ing from new methods, and even to all improvement which is 
at all out of the routine track. ... Where examinations reign, 
every novelty in training, every original advance, every new 
method of dealing with mind, becomes at once simply impos- 
sible. It is outside the prescribed area, and does not pay. 


In this comment there is enough truth to give us pause. When 
examinations cast a lengthening shadow over the schedule 
from the opening of the year they become pernicious. The 
most valid condemnation of our College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board system is that many individual teachers attach alto- 
gether too much importance to its examinations and concen- 
trate on the sordid business of “getting their pupils by.” But 
this is not the fault of the Board authorities, but rather of 
human nature, the evil propensities of which still persist, even 
in schoolmasters. If these examinations are taken, as it were, 
‘‘in stride,” and not converted into an end in themselves, they 
are bound to be helpful to any college admissions office. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will survive and 
flourish without any pats on the back from me, but credit 
should be assigned where credit is due. We are all aware that 
the philosophy and policy of the Board examinations have 
undergone during the past decade a considerable change—a 
change, in my opinion, generally salutary. The tendency to- 
wards comprehensive examinations has much to justify it and 
has won the approval of most liberal teachers of my acquain- 
tance. The recent abolition, almost without a protesting mur- 
mur, of the Restricted Examination in English is an illustra- 
tion of the rapidity with which conversion can be accomplished. 
In the English examination of my boyhood memory was the 
quality rated highest, and the books chosen for reading were 
calculated to destroy any latent interest in literature. The 
ridiculous questions on grammar, the passages to “spot” from 
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Il Penseroso, the analyses of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies, the definitions of artificial rhetorical devices 
—all these have vanished like the snow in spring. And this is 
only one illustration. The history of the College Entrance 
Examination Board indicates a desire on the part of its direc- 
tors to study trends and meet existing needs. Furthermore it 
has often raised the rallying banner in an educational world 
confused by conflicting doctrines and dogmas, and might well 
go even further. At this very moment, as we know, commis- 
sions are working in Mathematics, in Modern Languages, and 
in the Social Sciences, in the hope that something may be 
learned and improvements be made. The members argue and 
protest and groan, and sometimes narrowly avert a riot, but 
out of their disputations good is bound to come. 

In connection with examinations, I have neglected to men- 
tion the Intelligence Test as a possible criterion for judging a 
candidate’s readiness for the work of the Freshman year. 
Every teacher has his own view as to the authority and im- 
portance of such a test. I can only say that we have found the 
better type of Intelligence Test an excellent basis for predict- 
ing what a school graduate is likely to accomplish in a college 
like Yale. I have been told that some colleges, whose names 
I refrain from quoting, place more reliance on it than on the 
Board examinations. At any rate, such a test, when properly 
administered, usually corroborates the evidence secured from 
other sources; and it would seem that it could be employed to 
an even greater extent, without very much danger, as a valid 
means of segregating the fit from the unfit. Unquestionably 
the results thus far obtained justify the continuance of the 
Intelligence Test as part of the machinery of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and of college admissions in 
general. 

The evidence submitted this autumn by a candidate for 
admission to a college like Princeton consisted, in most cases, 
of his detailed record at school, the recommendation of his 
headmaster, his marks on the subject examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and his rating on an Intelli- 
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gence Test, plus the impression produced on the admissions 
officer at a personal interview. With all this material at its 
disposal, the admissions office can select far more wisely than 
it did ten years ago; and it can now predict at the opening of 
the Freshman year what grades an undergraduate is likely to 
earn. The Yale experiments in prognostication indicate that 
the art of reading the future has reached a stage where its 
accuracy is almost uncanny, so uncanny as to make headmas- 
ters trebly cautious about being led astray by their sympathies. 
They no longer babble vaguely about a boy’s “splendid influ- 
ence,” his “sterling worth,” and his “‘capacity for leadership,” 
for these sonorous phrases shrivel when punctured by statistics 
gathered from actual tests. 

One most encouraging feature is the appearance of college 
admissions officers blessed with “horse sense” and disposed to 
ignore technicalities. The Chairman of the Admissions Com- 
mittee has a very difficult job. He must be a rare combination 
of psychologist, diagnostician, judge, and detective, with the 
sagacity of Solomon, the discernment of Sherlock Holmes, the 
diplomacy of Talleyrand, the patience of Job, the courage of 
Grover Cleveland, and the prophetic power of the Oracle of 
Delphi. He must expect to be the victim of cajolery, decep- 
tion, threats, and abuse. Outraged parents will complain to 
the Trustees that he is too unyielding; angry professors will 
grumble that he is too soft. He must be suaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re, and the iron hand must always be available 
beneath the velvet glove. He must not be shackled by tradi- 
tion or entangled by obsolete regulations, but must be more 
concerned with results than with methods. He must have the 
intuition to recognize that marks and grades do not tell the 
whole truth, and that a steady illumination is more useful than 
a quick brilliant flash in the pan. Such a man is difficult to 
find, but, if supported by the administration, can do amazing 
things in maintaining the standards and building up the morale 
of his institution. 

From the practical standpoint, the most significant advance 
of the last quarter century was made when college admissions 
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oficers began to cooperate actively, scientifically, and sympa- 
thetically with schools. The old method was largely mechani- 
cal, rigid, and impersonal, based almost entirely upon figures, 
upon averages and computations. Nowadays a scrupulous 
admissions officer visits frequently the important schools 
which feed his institution and investigates carefully—though 
informally and unostentatiously—their policies, programs, and 
aims; and the rather intimate relationship thus brought about 
makes for mutual understanding, a realization that school and 
college are partners in a joint enterprise, with their interests 
not antagonistic. The admissions officer can soon form his 
own estimate as to the reliability of each headmaster and is 
thus able to discount the latter’s recommendations accordingly. 
In addition, a representative of the college has a private inter- 
view at each school with every prospective applicant for admis- 
sion, in the course of which he can learn much about the boy’s 
attitude, his appearance, and his ambitions. Through this 
very sensible procedure the machinery of admissions has been 
made more personal, and each applicant is treated as an 
individual, not as merely another “rookie” in a regiment. 
Finally the college representative is given access to the candi- 
date’s complete school record, covering his absences, his indis- 
cretions, his accomplishments, his physical weaknesses, funny 
little facts about teeth and tonsils, the opinions of his teachers 
and his housemasters, with comments from many sources, and 
then discusses the list, one by one, with the headmaster or 
some representative of the school. As a result, the admissions 
oficer has available a large amount of material on which to 
base his final decision, and the transition from school to col- 
lege is made less nerve-racking and hazardous than it was in 
the 1890's. 

If I may do so without seeming presumptuous, I should like 
to express my conviction that college admissions boards have 
during recent years been doing an increasingly intelligent and 
effective job. They make fewer mistakes and cause less irrita- 
tion. The ancient and picturesque pastime of “passing the 
buck” is less common than it once was. Colleges still differ, 
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as headmasters have reason to know, and a few prefer to 
adhere to the letter rather than the spirit of the law. One 
old and distinguished seat of learning not so long ago obsti- 
nately rejected on an absurd technicality one of the best schol- 
ars in a school while accepting several who stood far below 
him in his class. Every once in a while a college will do some- 
thing so incredibly idiotic or autocratic that a schoolmaster 
suffers internal pain. I have known a headmaster to break 
into imprecations because his brilliant boys were rejected on 
the trivial ground that they could not pass College Board 
examinations; and I have heard a college dean excoriate the 
imbecility of a famous headmaster. But the attitude of most 
colleges has been on the whole so cooperative, so fair-minded, 
that no conscientious school can help being equally frank and 
honest. We know that a school must preserve its integrity as 
a business man maintains his credit. If it is detected in mis- 
representation or concealment of the truth, no one will have 
faith in it. If it guarantees a boy who later does not justify 
the recommendation, it pays a heavy penalty. As for the col- 
lege, it ought to trust the school until it can be proved that the 
school is not trustworthy. 

Critics of the College Entrance Examination Board—and I 
have been myself one of them at various times in the past— 
should be asked to propose another system which will function 
as acceptably and with as few blunders. Some of us remember 
the chaos which existed in the days when each college set its 
own entrance examinations and when schools had to meet a 
dozen different standards. The Board has wrought a miracle 
in bringing order out of confusion and in controlling the prac- 
tices in American secondary education. Until all preparatory 
schools are equally effective and trustworthy, examinations of 
the type set by the Board will doubtless be useful to admis- 
sions officers. And no organization is at present better 
equipped to devise, distribute, and correct admission examina- 
tions, to outline educational programs, and to take the leader- 
ship in education, than the College Entrance Examination 


Board. 
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From this sufficiently positive statement it may be deduced 
that I see no reason for any radical or sensational changes at 
present in our existing system of college admissions. I should 
like to see Plan A considerably modified, or better still, eventu- 
ally abolished. I should like to see an even more extensive 
use of examinations of the comprehensive type. I should like 
to see a larger degree of flexibility on the part of a few col- 
leges. I should like to see the English method of entrance 
examinations given a careful inspection. On the other hand, 
no one can have much experience in contemporary education 
without concluding that those of us from the preparatory 
schools today are fortunate indeed in having to deal with col- 
lege admissions officers who, as a group, have sympathy, fair- 
ness, and a sense of humor, and who, with one or two excep- 
tions, are willing, not only to meet us half way, but even to 
endure patiently our complaints and criticisms, and some of 
our misdirected praise. Finally, if the College Entrance 
Examination Board chooses to assume a leadership in clarify- 
ing our modern philosophy of education, I for one am willing 
to follow. 
CLAUDE M. FugEss, 

Phillips Academy. 


DIscUSSION 





Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University was chairman of 
the session at which Dr. Fuess’ paper was discussed. Dean 
McConn said he was much interested in the psychological 
effect of required entrance examinations, and asked Dr. Fuess 
if he thought the College Entrance Examination Board exami- 
nations could be taken in stride. Dr. Fuess replied that the 
new comprehensive examination in English is one that can be 
taken in stride. If the right type of examinations can be 
devised the boy properly trained can take them in stride. The 
attitude that the school takes toward examinations is very 
important in determining the reaction of the pupils. 

Mr. Stewart, of Mt. Vernon, asked how the public secon- 
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dary school can prepare for College Board examinations and 
still do justice to the heterogeneous population in the schools. 
He felt that in the small public high school it was impossible 
to allow sufficient differentiation between college and non- 
college groups. 

Mr. Yarnall, of the Germantown Friends School, said that 
the College Board examinations are changing very rapidly at 
present, and that any discussion of those examinations must 
take into consideration the new type of examinations in mathe- 
matics and science which are much like placement examina- 
tions. Instead of passing and failing, the students are rated 
as Alpha, Beta, and Gamma students. These placement tests 
will be equally useful in private and public schools. Some 
teachers ask, What shall we teach if we are not preparing for 
a special examination? The answer is, Teach Mathematics, 
and teach it as a coordinated, progressive study. History is 
more difficult. But until we can begin to teach history as a 
continuity we are going to be handicapped. We must consider 
the type of examinations that we want and the purpose of 
examinations, but the fundamental question is how are we 
going to educate our boys and girls? 

Mr. Jager, of the Providence Public Schools, suggested that 
eleventh and twelfth grade pupils should take college prepara- 
tory work as vocational courses in segregated groups in public 
high schools. In Providence a plan for individualized instruc- 
tion or honors courses for the five per cent who were planning 
to go to college has been worked out successfully. 

Attention was called to the fact that the public schools have 
not educated the public and the taxpayers to the point where 
they are ready to provide the type of vocational education 
needed. The public has accepted too long the idea that col- 
lege is the end of all high school education. Public school 
educators have been very remiss in not educating the public 
along this line. 

Dr. Rule, Principal of Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
said that there is no answer to the problem as long as we have 
the small high school and the small school district. We ought 
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to abolish the small high school and have a much larger unit 
of organization. Fewer, bigger, and better high schools would 
make it possible to care for the different types of students. 
Dean McConn suggested that in a school so small that differ- 
entiation of work is impossible there is no answer except con- 
solidation. 

Mr. Evans, of the University of Akron, asked: If we can- 
not differentiate, what philosophy shall dominate? Are we 
going to return to the dual system? If we retain the unit 
system, shall the college group or the larger group dominate? 
Dean McConn answered that probably the larger group 
should dominate, but that in practice it would not work out 
that way. The parents of the pupils headed for college will 
dominate the curriculum, because of their influential positions 
in the community. Consolidation seems to be the only solution. 

In response to a question about the new College Board 
examinations in mathematics and science, Dr. Brigham dis- 
cussed the theory underlying the development of the three new 
examinations in mathematics, namely, that mathematical 
thinking is a general function. Under the old system of exami- 
nations, mathematics was tied up in perhaps eleven different 
parcels, each carefully labelled as “Algebra up to quadratics,” 
“Algebra, quadratics and beyond,” “Solid Geometry,” etc. 
The new attempt to examine mathematics as a whole cuts 
through that idea of packets of knowledge. In the field of 
science the proposal is that there be three different types of 
examinations, representing three different levels. There will 
be three examinations at the first level, in chemistry, physics, 
and biology. These will be somewhat like the present exami- 
nations. At the second level the examination will represent a 
higher degree of integration, and instead of examinations in 
the separate fields there will be an examination in the physical 
sciences. The third type will be examinations in the separate 
fields again, but they will be much more advanced than those 
usually given in schools. 





Some Implications of the Survey of 
Education in Pennsylvania 


HAVE been asked to discuss for a few minutes the impli- 

cations of the survey of education in Pennsylvania. You 

are all more or less familiar with the broad outlines of 
the study. 

First, this was made possible by a grant of the Carnegie 
Corporation, through the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, to study the progressive knowledge 
achievement of a group of secondary school students for a 
period of years extending through college and beyond. Second, 
the study was started seven years ago during which time rec- 
ords have been made involving a succession of tests of some 
30,000 students in Pennsylvania. The tests were prepared by 
a group of responsible experts in this field. The tests were 
given under competent supervision and they have been checked 
by a group of trained specialists. The group of tests given 
to sophomores and seniors in college and to some high school 
juniors and seniors included 1,880 questions and was scheduled 
to require nearly nine hours for each student. 


Dr. Learned has said: 


As first among cautions should be put the fact that the 
tests used here to test knowledge and reasoning ability reveal 
nothing directly as to a person’s social attitudes, or sense of 
values, or religious sensitiveness, or idealism, or aesthetic 
appreciation, or mental poise, or emotional stability, or physi- 
cal stamina. All these things are important. Some of them 
are already susceptible of objective measurement in varying 
degrees, and others may become so. . . . [On the other hand 
these tests were set up to reveal progressive achievement in 
the field of ] knowledge that must be accurately recognized. 
It is believed that none of these items are such as would be 
familiar through sheer iteration—e.g., 1492, 1776. A few, 
such as the authorship of important works, can be answered 
by simple association—if the association exists. But the 
majority are such as require a definite knowledge of the rela- 
tions in which the item occurs. . . . No facility in rote learn- 
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ing is of help in such questions; one doesn’t learn such things 
‘‘by heart”; one reaches his result through awareness of rela- 
tionship which is thinking. The memoriter learner comes off 
far better in the customary term test in college where the 
emphatic pronouncements of the professor or the last-minute 
coaching of a friend still ring in his ears, or where the appear- 
ance of the text can still be conjured up before the eye. Few 
professors object to having their own statements returned to 
them and the student who is armed with automatic responses, 
the result of mere freshness of impression, has an excellent 
chance of registering his 60 per cent. In the new tests, the 
questions brought up in unexpected connections, and reaching 
back always into a variable past in the student’s learning, 
demand answers which, except by accident, can be drawn only 
out of the living fabric of his mental world—construction 
elements that have stuck because they have taken their places 
in a definite organization of relations. To put them there the 
mind has been obliged to hew and fit them to their proper 
niches—in other words, to “‘reason”’ with them. 


Thus it would seem that this test is set up to meet the very 
condition for which the school has been organized. I am sure 
we would all agree that the conventional scheme of instruction 
is set up for the transmission of knowledge. The lecturer 
lectures about something, and as a rule this invclves informing 
knowledge. While most of us would insist that the schools 
have been pointed in the direction of attaining the more gen- 
eral aims of idealism, aesthetic appreciation, emotional sta- 
bility, and the like, yet it is a fact that the work of the lecturer 
or instructor has been supplemented by elaborate use of the 
storehouses of knowledge such as the library and the labora- 
tory. Quizzes and term examinations are well known aca- 
demic devices which revolve around the idea of knowledge and 
the power of reasoning with it. The possessor of knowledge 
who understands what it means usually has no difficulty in 
earning his credits. It would thus seem that the comprehen- 
sive examination used in the Pennsylvania study is a fair test 
to apply, especially in view of the fact that, in general, those 
regarded by their teachers as the best students, both at the 
secondary and collegiate levels, attain very high scores, thus 
demonstrating that they are at home in these areas. 
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The results, after seven years of inquiry in this field, furnish 
dramatic evidence of wide variability in the “student’s endur- 
ing knowledge,” to use Dr. Learned’s incisive phrase. This 
variability is shown in the average attainment of whole stu- 
dent groups. The average score of similarly classified stu- 
dents in group A differs widely from the average score of 
students in group B. This is equally true on the secondary 
and college level. It was found that the median performance 
in group A might be 150 per cent higher than the median per- 
formance in group B. Either some schools have been more 
skillful in selecting students who have “enduring knowledge’”’ 
at the beginning, or they are more successful in stimulating 
students to attain “enduring knowledge.”’ In recent years the 
various standardizing agencies have sought by systems of 
accrediting to classify schools on the basis of their acceptance 
of and conformity to well known standards that have been 
supposed to be necessary in order that first-class education 
may result. Schools have been rated and placed on approved 
lists in the degree to which they have conformed to such stand- 
ards as size of endowment, training of staff, number of depart- 
ments, size of laboratory, number of volumes in library, length 
of class-hour, proportion of laboratory periods to lectures, and 
similar standards that can be definitely measured. 

Thus college A and college B may be on the same approved 
list. Each bears the mark of academic respectability from 
such approval; but from the standpoint of the Pennsylvania 
study they exhibit different intellectual climates, which, if they 
were better known, might have far-reaching effect upon par- 
ents and students who are selecting a place to live during four 
years of college life. 

Not only do these colleges differ among themselves but 
there is a wide difference within the institutions as to the 
departments which attract or hold persons who have a flair 
for “enduring knowledge.” For example, students majoring 
in science and mathematics rank very much higher than the 
students majoring in business or education. Students in edu- 
cation rank almost as low as athletes. When these data are 
still further broken down, even more striking variation is 
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revealed. ‘The same identical detailed comprehensive exami- 
nation was given to 5,747 college sophomores and 1,503 high 
school seniors. The range of performance was so great in 
each group and the overlapping was so pronounced that almost 
one-fourth of the high school seniors attained a higher rank 
than the average college sophomore. It has been the theory 
of our conventional educational organization that, as the stu- 
dent accumulated credits leading toward graduation on the 
one hand, the school, on the other hand, was securing fairly 
homogeneous groups for purposes of instruction. While it is 
true that doubt has been growing as to the soundness of the 
conclusion, yet there has been a general acceptance of the idea 
that there was progressive attainment of specific levels from 
the senior class in high school through the sophomore class in 
college, and on to the senior class. Analysis of the “student’s 
enduring knowledge”’ in Pennsylvania records the error in any 
such belief. Not only did almost one-fourth of the high school 
student group attain a higher rank than the average sopho- 
more level, but 10 per cent of the high school seniors out- 
rank the average for the senior college class! Within the 
given classes, the range of ‘‘enduring knowledge”’ on the part 
of the students was approximately as one to ten. As a matter 
of fact, the individual differences, as revealed by this test, were 
such as to make it seem essential to find a new basis for classi- 
fication in both high school and college. 

Less than a generation ago, professional educators heard 
much of the word “‘apperception.”’ What chance has a typical 
teacher in a typical class exercise in the high school or college 
for invoking this underlying pedagogic principle in the light 
of this extreme variation of “enduring knowledge” equipment 
of the different students? Indeed the results are so striking, 
so diversified, as to cause Dr. Learned to say that no system 
of education can be adequate until we provide means for find- 
ing out what a student knows and can do before we begin to 
instruct him at a level where he can and will take hold for him- 
self. Indeed he believes that “our conception of the college 
function is being rapidly converted to the notion of a wealth 
of opportunity wherein, under appropriate advice and encour- 
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agement, the responsibility rests squarely but freely on the 
student; it is a fact of the profoundest significance that instruc- 
tion is disappearing from our formulas and that learning is 
taking its place.” How can we expect groups of such variable 
children to profit when we confront them all with essentially 
the same intellectual demands? 

With our present system of educational organization, we 
unconsciously over-emphasize many of the mechanical features 
of schooling, such as length of term, length of hour, number 
of recitations, number of courses, and the other things that 
are involved in the mechanical parts which make up the thing 
we call a unit or credit. We give examinations freely in the 
schools but, for the most part, these examinations are so made 
as to conceal rather than to reveal differences. Few schools 
are so organized as to be able to recognize and describe the 
extreme differences that exist in the students who are selected 
and promoted or graduated on conventional patterns. We 
ignore the vital variation—that is the actual differences in the 
students, not alone in their rate of learning and their ability 
to learn but in their stock in trade. The differences in the 


“student’s enduring knowledge” should condition every act of 
the teacher. It is a recognition of this fact that has brought 
Dr. Learned to say: 


. the only rational counterbalance to this change of 
attitude is that whereby the institution, abandoning its time- 
honored role of watch-dog of the curriculum, redefines its 
obligation to the student in terms of skillful, sympathetic 
supervision of the individual’s progress based on exact evi- 
dence of his powers—all of them— in order that he may /earn 
most profitably. 


With our current interest in building a curriculum that will 
constitute an adequate and comprehensive program of knowl- 
edge, with our concern for the life of the school and of the 
student, with its emphasis upon elimination of dead timber and 
on the introduction of warm and throbbing bits of experience 
from the real world, we have lost sight of the student himself. 
Recently the principal of one of the progressive high schools 
lamented the fact that, despite the most serious efforts of his 
staff, the students were bogged down in their interpretation 
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of this changing world because of their lack of basic knowledge 
sufficient to interpret these living and vivid excerpts of the 
social experience. If his students were like the students re- 
vealed in the Pennsylvania study, he probably had in his senior 
class students whose range of knowledge ranked with that of 
the best seniors in college. At the other end of the curve he 
probably had students whose information was well nigh nil. 
Small wonder that this program was breaking down, even 
though it was outlined on the most progressive and construc- 
tive lines as proposed by our most advanced educational lead- 
ers of the day. A study of the “enduring knowledge”’ of all 
of the students in one college in Pennsylvania was revealing. 
The scores of the seniors were compared with those of the 
juniors, sophomores, and freshmen. The overlapping both in 
the lower and upper levels was extensive. Many seniors had 
less ‘enduring knowledge” than many freshmen. As a matter 
of fact, had the administrative officers of that college decided 
that they would graduate on the “‘enduring knowledge” basis 
rather than on four years of accumulated credits, they could 
have graduated a class of about the same size as the class that 
was turned out, but the class would have been made up of 28 
per cent of the actual seniors, 21 per cent of the juniors, 19 per 
cent of the sophomores, and 15 per cent of the freshmen. (In 
numbers each class contributes about 25 per cent of the total 
“senior” class on the new basis.) Certainly no one in this 
room would propose just that as a procedure for constructing 
a senior class; but in view of our emphasis on knowledge and 
our wide variation in its attainment on the part of students it 
certainly would be of great importance for the schools and 
colleges frankly to face the problem raised in the study. What 
is the institution’s attitude to be toward “enduring knowl- 
edge”? Is “enduring knowledge” of value? If so, shall we 
graduate students when they have attained it? And shall we 
refuse to graduate students without it? Further analysis of 
these data indicate that students, as thus measured, differ dur- 
ing their period of college education more than most persons 
have admitted. For example, assuming that college A and 
college B register students of equal ability as shown in intelli- 
gence tests, after two to four years, students in college A will 
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have attained higher average standing than have students who 
registered in college B. It would seem that there are differ- 
ences in techniques, differences in personnel possibly, differen- 
ces in atmosphere and environment, whereby the same type of 
student will be affected in different ways by attending different 
colleges. Students of equal ranking as freshmen who go to 
different engineering schools come out with very different 
amounts of “enduring knowledge” not only in the field of 
engineering specifically but in the cultural subjects and in the 
arts. To those of us who are interested in professional educa- 
tion it is somewhat distressing to note the low ranking of 
students of education. As a matter of fact, Dr. Learned 
found that 15 per cent of the high school seniors who got 
their best scores of the examination in the science test, did 
better in science than 40 per cent of the college senior science 
specialists who expected to teach science in high school: about 
35 per cent of 643 high school seniors achieved better scores 
in a 1,200 question general cultural test than did the average 
of 606 sophomores in the education curricula of our colleges. 

Thus it may be seen that, among the implications of the 


Pennsylvania study, is the necessity for a less complacent atti- 
tude toward the job of the school. We rest comfortably in 
our system of units and promotions and graduation. We 
rest comfortably with our easy manipulation of the curriculum 
and simple shifts in educational materials. We cover the 
ground. Dr. Learned says: 


Incredible as it may seem, the chief difficulty encountered 
in giving the Pennsylvania college tests was to persuade the 
several faculties to give up two days of instruction on three 
occasions two years apart. Some institutions withdrew or 
stayed out altogether on this account. Their view was that 
two days of “ground to be covered”’ by the instructor were too 
sacred to be sacrificed to an external examination. . . . It is 
our belief that education must balance its books in this re- 
spect. 


It is a truism to say that the child is the center of the 
school, but even though this be the case how little we know 
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about him. Our present devices for selection and promotion 
do not secure homogeneous groupings. We need to take 
whatever additional steps are necessary in order that we may 
know the students that we have in our classes and that we may 
take cognizance of their variation; and the moment we do 
this our complacence will be destroyed. Our satisfaction with 
our organization and our mechanical units and our presenta- 
tion of logically selected bodies of material will be disturbed. 

This two-day conference centers upon educational records. 
The Pennsylvania study suggests that your work is important, 
but it is important, only to the degree that it actually makes 
it possible for a student to receive individual consideration 
within every class and in every contact. It does not necessarily 
mean that he be isolated, but it does mean that he should be 
given his chance to progress at his own rate, that he should 
know what the school is about. If we believe in knowledge, 
what steps should be taken in order to increase the “student’s 
enduring knowledge”? 


WALTER A. JEssuP, 
President, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 


DIscCUSSION 


Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University presided at the 
discussion of Dr. Jessup’s paper. 

The question of the meaning of the phrase “enduring 
knowledge” was raised, and Dr. Jessup asked Dr. Ben D. 
Wood to express his ideas on the subject. 

Dr. Woop: Knowledge is enduring only if and when that 
knowledge has been so widely related to other knowledge and 
has been so thoughtfully organized into important relations 
that the result is a system of ideas that hangs together. When 
you ask a student a question that looks externally as though 
you were asking him for a memory reproduction of an isolated 
idea, you are really asking him not to remember an isolated 
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fact but rather to identify a fact which in his mind is related 
to other facts in such a way that he thinks it, rather than 
merely remembers it in the way in which one remembers 
telephone numbers. I cannot conceive of any other way for 
knowledge to become enduring except as it is organized by long 
thinking and study. There is a great difference between the ex- 
ternal appearance of the questions asked in objective tests, for 
example, and the actual meaning of test scores on large col- 
lections of such items. The questions seem to call for isolated 
facts, and many teachers in earlier years made the assertion 
that they could cram their students so that they would pass 
these tests with very high scores but without really under- 
standing their meanings or relations. The tests do give that 
impression superficially. If it were possible for students to 
memorize by sheer rote memory the large masses of facts 
that are sampled by the better objective tests, the tests would 
become of little value except in testing that type of memory. 
But when you look at one of these tests and realize how broad 
a body of facts it samples, you have to come to the conclusion 
that sheer memory work will not often if ever enable a student 
to get a high score. Of course, if the students could anticipate 
the exact questions it is conceivable that they might memorize 
the answers. But when you ask them several hundred ques- 
tions which they have not seen before and which they have had 
no opportunity to anticipate specifically, then I think it ought 
to be obvious that rote memory will rarely if ever enable a 
student to give an impression of deep knowledge. Enduring 
knowledge is that which has been so well organized and as- 
similated that it becomes a permanent part of the intellectual 
equipment and daily thinking of the person who is being tested. 
I think that is the type of mental content that was measured 
by the tests used in the Pennsylvania Study. 

We know that the scores derived from those largely factual 
tests are very highly correlated with independent measures 
given by the college and school professors, presumably largely 
on the basis of the observed thinking ability of the students. 
Moreover, many studies at both the secondary school and the 
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collegiate levels indicate that the so-called information tests 
and the so-called reasoning tests measure the same thing to an 
extent of between 85 and 90 per cent. That seems to be due 
to the fact that knowledge and thinking are really complemen- 
tary; there is no opposition between them. You can’t think 
without something to think with, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that very few of us can remember very much without 
some degree of thinking. 

President Rogers, of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
suggested the need for differentiating in this discussion be- 
tween various concepts of knowledge. The mastery of know- 
ledge and the power of constructive thought are two aspects 
of knowledge which are complementary. In the sciences there 
is a wide variation in the amount of information that is re- 
quired before one can develop the fundamental processes of 
thought. The manner in which a subject is taught tends to 
determine the student’s power of constructive thought in that 
field. There is still a long way to go before we shall have 
examinations which will differentiate between the different 
types of knowledge. 

Dean Bill, of Dartmouth, asked if the overlapping found 
between high schools and colleges in Pennsylvania was not 
due to the fact that there are a lot of poor colleges in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Wood replied that the overlapping is both 
real and large. Even if the differences are only half as great 
as they appear we are still convicted of trying to handle very 
heterogeneous masses of students just as cattle are handled 
in the stockyards. We have paid lip service to the doctrine 
of individual differences, and yet our collegiate and secondary 
school organizations are still practically indistinguishable 
from what they were thirty years ago. My own feeling is 
that in order to meet this problem we need to have a funda- 
mental reorganization and redirection of our efforts by means 
of an effective guidance system, and that would involve what 
I conceive to be a fairly significant redistribution of the funds 
that are placed at our disposal for the operation of our edu- 
cational institutions. 





State Requirements That Discourage 
Educated Persons from Teaching 


N ODD situation is developing in the teaching profession, 
caused by changes which are being made by various 
states in the requirements for licenses to teach. The 

general tendency seems to be to discourage educated persons 
from teaching in our public schools; to insure having in these 
vitally important posts, on the whole, the less educated mem- 
bers of the educated class. 

Of course we here would all agree that it is of the utmost 
importance to our country to have the best possible teachers 
in our public schools—the best human beings we can produce, 
educated, wise, alive, interesting, with a gift for teaching 
and sympathetic understanding of young people. 

Whether we attract such human beings to want to teach 
in our public schools, and are able to select the best from 
among our candidates, depends to a very considerable extent 
on the requirements set up by the various state authorities 
for licenses to teach in the public schools. Are these require- 
ments now fairly good and getting better? On the contrary, 
they seem, on the whole, to be rather bad and to be getting 
worse. So that it looks as if it might become harder and 
harder to get educated persons to teach in the public schools. 

This sounds so absurd that I must make it clearer by a 
concrete, imaginary example, to illustrate the tendency against 
which I am protesting. 

But let me first assert as emphatically as I can that I am 
not attacking in particular the New York requirements, as 
some persons have assumed from my previous utterances. I 
am attacking not any one state, but a general tendency evident 
in many of our states today. New York is by no means one 
of the worst in this respect. We have bright hopes that our 
State Education Department may soon make it even better. 
Perhaps I ought to explain also that my remarks apply for 
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the most part rather more to High School than to Elementary 
School requirements. 

And now for my imaginary, concrete example to make clear 
the tendency to which I object. 

Suppose you are running a Normal School in the small 
state of Blankdash, and have arranged your curriculum so 
that all your students take seven points of English Composi- 
tion, three points of Hygiene, eleven points of American 
History and Government, nine points of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, seven points of History and Philosophy of Education, 
fourteen points of Practice Teaching, five points of Ethics— 
and so on through a mainly prescribed four year curriculum. 
Then suppose that, convinced of the educational soundness 
of your particular curriculum as a training for teachers, you 
persuade the State Board of Education—or whatever its 
official name may be in the State of Blankdash—to pass a rule 
saying that all candidates for licenses to teach in the High 
Schools of Blankdash must have had, in their college or normal 
school course, seven points of English Composition, three 
points of Hygiene, etc., etc.—enumerating all the courses 
prescribed for students in the Blankdash State Normal School, 
but not prescribed, or indeed offered in just this form and 
amount, in Liberalia College in the State of Blankdash, or 
indeed in any other college or any other normal school in the 
United States. 

Well, when there is an opening for a teacher in a local 
High School, obviously the only persons who can qualify will 
be the graduates of your own local Normal School. Even if 
the most brilliant and promising member of the graduating 
class of Vassar should want to teach in that High School, she 
couldn’t qualify—unless perhaps she should study somewhere 
for another year, and take two points of English and one point 
of Hygiene, and two points of Ethics and a lot of other 
fragmentary odds and ends that she hadn’t happened to in- 
clude in her undergraduate curriculum. She will not want to 
do that, but will turn her attention to some other field of work. 

And obviously any young resident of the State of Blank- 
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dash who looks forward to teaching will probably go, not 
to the local college of Liberalia, or to Harvard or Radcliffe 
or Bryn Mawr, but to the State Normal School of Blankdash, 
which has what amounts to a stranglehold monopoly on the 
public school positions in that state. 

If you protested to the State Board of Education of Blank- 
dash they would probably say that they preferred their own 
local young people as teachers, anyway. 

This case I have described is an imaginary one. I do not 
know of any actual instance quite so extreme. But it may 
exist; and the tendencies of the moment are certainly moving 
in that direction. 

The result is that it seems to be rapidly becoming impos- 
sible for graduates of our best liberal arts colleges to teach 
in the public schools of this country. This is a pity. These 
colleges, with all their faults, have many advantages. They 
are well endowed and equipped, they are rich in fine traditions, 
they attract many of the very best young men and women 
of the nation, and develop their minds and spirits so that 
when they graduate they are on the way to being unusually 
well educated all round human beings. Many of them want 
to teach. They can continue to find posts in the private 
schools; but apparently not in the public schools. Must we 
really shut out from our public school posts the best educated 
young men and women of the nation? 

The causes of this situation are not quite as simple as my 
imaginary example implied. The increasing requirement of 
professional work—in theory and principles of education, in 
methods and in practice teaching—is due partly, no doubt, 
to the experience of School Boards with incompetent young 
college graduates who lacked a command of the technique 
of teaching. The Boards have naturally wanted to insure 
some really professional equipment in their new teachers. 

Unfortunately, however, this large prescription of technical 
training is likely either to bar out young Bachelors of Arts 
altogether, or to force them to include in their undergraduate 
course so much professional work as to prevent their learn- 
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ing very much about the subject or subjects they expect to 
teach. If a postgraduate year of professional training were 
required, the temptation to thrust the technical work into the 
college curriculum would be avoided. This postgraduate re- 
quirement is already in force in some places. 

At a recent meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York in Albany, there was 
some interesting discussion of this question. Some speakers 
stressed the great difficulty of providing satisfactorily in the 
usual college of liberal arts the professional requirements 
specified. They lamented the fact that in colleges, universities 
and normal schools the required “education courses,” intended 
to fire the students with the beauty and significance of the 
profession, were so often dull and damping and drove the 
best young scholars to other fields of work. They pointed 
out vigorously that the requirement of “practice teaching” — 
so sound in theory—was often impossible to carry out satis- 
factorily and became almost a farce. 

Most emphatically of all, the speakers protested that it 
was impossible to thrust down into the undergraduate liberal 
arts curriculum all this heavy professional requirement with- 
out seriously interfering with the student’s acquiring some 
mastery of the subject or subjects he was going to teach, and 
interfering also, and very gravely, with his general edu- 
cation. A representative of the State Teachers Association 
explained very convincingly that the teachers of today, to 
teach the subjects in the way required today, and to answer 
the demands of their pupils for light on the problems of today, 
felt very acutely the need of much sound, fundamental, 
general education. The teachers urged the requirement of a 
“fifth year” of post graduate work, following the Bachelor’s 
degree, to contain a considerable portion of the professional 
training. 

An informal, unofficial vote was taken at this Albany meet- 
ing to show the “sense” of the assemblage and it proved to 
be overwhelmingly in favor of the requirement of the “fifth 
year.” 
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There is another feature of the requirements for licenses 
which is very objectionable to the liberal arts college mind. 
I have illustrated it in my imaginary example, the State of 
Blankdash. This is the tendency to prescribe very definite 
subjects and numbers of points or hours covering a large 
part of that four years college course. 

We had an example of this in the New York City require- 
ments for the license in Commercial Subjects announced a 
year or so ago. Barnard College and the School of Business 
of Columbia University discussed planning a joint program 
to meet these requirements. But it seemed too difficult. To 
meet them in her college course a student would have to 
know, from the moment she entered college as a freshman, 
that she wanted to teach Commercial Subjects in a High 
School. Of course it is generally quite impossible for a fresh- 
man to know what she will like best and be best able to do. 

This very important truth is often overlooked by school 
authorities, who set up requirements so rigid and so extensive 
that to meet them satisfactorily the candidate ought to know 
almost from the cradle just where his destiny lies. By such a 
policy many of the most competent young people may be 
driven away from High School teaching. 

Another kind of example of the difficulty of meeting specific 
requirements is provided by the State of New Jersey, which 
recently demanded, among other things, that its High School 
teachers should have had three points of Health Education. 
Now it happens that Barnard College offers and requires of 
all its students as one of its two prescribed courses a two 
point course in Hygiene, and offers no more. It is a particularly 
good course, I think; I feel sure there is no better in all the 
country. But today a Barnard graduate who wants to teach 
in New Jersey, will have to go to a Summer Session or else- 
where and acquire somehow one more point of Hygiene. 

If this sort of thing is multiplied by different states in 
different subjects, you can easily see what an intolerable 
situation results. The educational authorities often do not 
realize this, because they think of a college as having to meet 
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only the requirements of the state in which it is located. They 
forget that in most of our best liberal arts colleges we have 
students from many states. That is one of our great educa- 
tional advantages: we can offer our young people a chance 
to know friends from all over our own country and from 
nations beyond the seas. But we can’t offer forty-eight, or 
even twenty-four, different courses in Hygiene to meet de- 
tailed requirments of different states. 

We inevitably differ in this respect from State Normal 
Schools and colleges with a purely local constituency. But 
surely it is unwise to drive away from our public schools 
all graduates of colleges of this national type by setting up 
detailed requirements which they cannot meet. Is it not 
unwise also to drive away individuals who by study abroad 
or in some other unusual way have acquired an education 
better even than that which our colleges can give? 

The detailed requirements of the sort I am lamenting will 
not drive away all candidates, of course. They will not drive 
away many of the mediocre ones, who will take extra years 
of study to qualify for a post. It is the best candidates who 
are driven away by such “catch” requirements. They can 
easily find work in private schools or in other fields. 

A strange thing about some of these state requirements is 
that they seem to demand only “‘exposure” to so many hours of 
instruction. The college is sometimes merely to certify how 
many hundred hours the student has sat in the classroom, with 
no statement as to marks or evaluations of her own work or 
any other result of the exposure. 

Earlier in my address I said that if you complained to the 
authorities of some states that their requirements limited 
their candidates to their own State Normal School, they would 
no doubt reply that they preferred their own young people, 
anyway. ‘This is a real element in the present situation. In 
hard times authorities not unnaturally want to take care of 
their own people. Lots of local families are hard up. The 
officials, conceiving of teaching positions as a sort of “‘dole,” 
sometimes tend to distribute them to those of their own 
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people who most need the money, rather than to the most 
competent teachers who can best serve the children of the 
state. It is a very natural instinct in bitter days of need; 
but alas, a very perilous one for the schools of the nation. 

The requiring of a lot of specific points or hours in certain 
subjects for licenses to teach, this growing tendency against 
which I am protesting, is, curiously enough, just contrary to 
the newest and most approved educational practice of the 
time. Does not that seem rather quaint? The drift in college 
admission policies, for example, has been just the other way. 
Many of the best schools and colleges have been endeavoring 
to stop merely adding up hours of ‘“‘exposure”’ to instruction, 
and to set up instead tests of power and achievement. The 
psychological and scholastic aptitude tests for admission to 
college, the reduction in the number of prescribed subjects, 
the abolition of prescribed courses for the degree, the com- 
prehensive examinations and special honors courses are strik- 
ing examples of this tendency. It is seen also in various pro- 
fessional fields and recently in the enlightened effort of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission to set up a general test of 
power and qualification, without requiring specific subjects, 
for college graduates wishing to enter the government service. 

It would seem reasonable to expect in the profession of 
education itself some similar effort to test the personality, 
the power, the general education and the professional aptitude 
of would-be teachers. There are indeed a few attempts of 
this sort, but on the whole the drift seems to be towards 
the strangely detailed, “catch” requirements that tend to dis- 
courage educated persons from trying to teach in our public 
schools. 

The case is not going by default, however. A rising tide 
of protest is becoming evident. The great scholarly associa- 
tions, for example, are lifting their voices, asserting that for 
a teacher of chemistry some really thorough knowledge of 
chemistry is primarily indispensable, or for a teacher of his- 
tory, some wide and sound knowledge of history. 

We at Columbia University are particularly interested in 
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this vast and difficult and important problem. Comprising 
several liberal arts colleges and a distinguished professional 
school of education, our university ought to be able to study 
the facts as they affect us and seek to suggest solutions. 
President Butler has appointed a committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Professor George W. Mullins, to consider the 
whole question. It will, 1 am sure, welcome light from any 
quarter. 


VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean, Barnard College, Columbia University. 


DIscuUSsION 


Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University presided at the 
session at which Dean Gildersleeve’s paper was discussed. 

Mr. STEWART, Mount Vernon: I want to express my ap- 
preciation to Dean Gildersleeve for emphasizing the effects 
of specified units on the education of teachers. I feel that 
a word or two on the same point from the public secondary 


school angle may not be out of order. Quite a few colleges 
still have rosaries of specified points peculiar to themselves. 
As a public secondary school principal I have watched pupils 
count over these beads and try at last to kiss the cross of 
College Boards and Regents in the name of what they were 
led to believe was “enduring knowledge.”’ The results of 
the tests described this morning by Dr. Jessup indicate that 
possibly some fallacy exists somewhere along the line. 

If specified requirements have the disastrous effects in col- 
lege education and the preparation of teachers described by 
Dean Gildersleeve, what effect have specified units had on 
the secondary school and the preparation of pupils for college 
during the past thirty or forty years? Too much fault should 
not be found with the secondary schools if they are requiring 
specified units for their teachers. They are applying a pro- 
cedure which they may have learned from the colleges. Is it 
fair for the college to have a protective tariff of specified 
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units as pupils leave the high school and then try to insist 
on a policy of free trade when those same pupils return as 
teachers to the secondary school? 

It was mentioned that many students in college did not 
know even in the junior year that they wanted to be teachers 
and that in such cases meeting prescribed units was almost 
impossible or at least very difficult. The same point applies 
with equal or greater force to sophomores and juniors in high 
school who do not know what college they desire to enter. 
The idea of a fifth year for professional training of teachers 
suggests to the secondary school a fifth year in which to meet 
specific college requirements, leaving the first four years for 
education. 

The papers this morning pointed to the problem, common 
to the secondary schools and colleges, of determining power 
in terms of enduring knowledge rather than in terms of units. 
Seeking a solution to this common problem should bring us 
closer together. A corresponding topic to “State Require- 
ments that Discourage Educated Persons from Teaching” 
would be “College Requirements that Discourage Secondary 
School Pupils from Learning.” 

DEAN GILDERSLEEVE: My principal point this morning was 
that for at least twenty-five years the colleges have been 
realizing this point of view and the justice of this particular 
complaint, and for at least twenty-five years the colleges have 
been doing away with prescribed units and trying to set up 
tests of power. I hope the scholastic aptitude tests will go 
on. My point was that whereas in the case of college admis- 
sions the drift had been away from prescribed units, the drift 
seems to be quite opposite for licenses to teach. I agree with 
what Mr. Stewart has said. As the college curriculum has 
become less and less prescribed it has been less and less 
necessary to dictate certain subjects among the entrance re- 
quirements. I think the liberal arts colleges are to blame for 
accepting a good many of these prescriptions of a professional 
sort and trying to meet them without a professional course. 
I should like to state emphatically that I don’t think I have 
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been particularly influenced by the point of view of the liberal 
arts colleges. Our best young women who are barred out 
from teaching in the public schools don’t need your sympathy. 
It is the public schools of the country that I am sorry for, 
because they can’t have so many of the best young people 
coming out of the liberal arts colleges. 

Mr. Lehman, of Highland Manor, said that the state was 
interfering in education in another way and discussed the 
bill concerning junior colleges which is before the New York 
legislature. He objected to this bill because it would prohibit 
any institution from calling itself a junior college until it has 
fifty students, because it would prohibit a faculty member from 
teaching in a junior college and a high school at the same 
time, and for other reasons. 

Miss Morriss, of Pembroke College, Brown University, 
stated that the Rhode Island legislature had recently made 
certificates necessary for college teachers as well as high school 
teachers. For a provisional certificate a teacher must have 
had 200 clock hours of education, and 800 clock hours of 
professional education courses are necessary for a permanent 
certificate. The complications and serious consequences of 
such legislation are obvious. 

Mr. Crehan, of South Orange, suggested that so long as 
state boards of education are dominated by teacher training 
institutions they will continue to set up conditions for cer- 
tificates that will favor their graduates. 

Dr. Rule, of Langley High School, Pittsburgh, said he felt 
that in Pennsylvania at least the trend was towards a little 
more horse sense in this matter of administering standards of 
certification. The situation seems to be getting better rather 
than worse, and state boards are coming to administer 
standards rather than to enforce standards. The integrity 
of the four-year liberal arts course must be protected. Teach- 
ing cannot really be a profession if preparation consists merely 
of undergraduate work. The sentiment seems to be in favor 
of building on top of the liberal arts course a professional 
course. 








The Georgia University System 
Experiment 


N 1931 the legislature of the State of Georgia passed 
what is now known as the Reorganization Act. With 
reference to state supported higher education, the signifi- 

cance of the Act was that it set up a central Board of Regents 
and a Chancellor for the entire university system consisting 
then of twenty-four colleges variously located over the state. 
Until that time, each school had had its own separate board 
of trustees and each propitiated the legislature for funds. 
The general situation is described by the historian E. M. 
Coulter thus: “There was saddled upon Georgia an educa- 
tional monstrosity without parallel in the annals of American 
history.” 

But with organization newly centralized and power con- 
centrated in a Board of Regents and the Chancellor, the 
next step was an appeal to the General Education Board for 
funds with which to survey higher education in the state and 
from such a survey to formulate a policy. The Commission con- 
sisted of Messrs. L. D. Coffman, E. C. Elliott, C. H. Judd, 
G. F. Zook, and G. A. Works. These men brought with them 
to the survey their experts in various fields and submitted a 
printed report with recommendations after they had made 
a careful analysis of the situation. 

These recommendations are too elaborate to be taken up 
in detail. For the moment, however, it may be worthwhile 
to point out two or three of the major suggestions. In the 
first place, the Commission advised that six or seven of the 
units be abolished; and the Board subsequently abolished 
them. Six colleges were discontinued. And the remaining ones 
were strengthened by virtue of the fact that more funds were 
available. Another significant recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that the fractionated curricula operating in the 
various units be unified for the junior college level. And, 
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under the direction of Chancellor Weltner, a study was made 
of curricula, and courses were outlined to be written up by 
the local faculties. Syllabi were prepared in human biology, 
physical science, social studies and the humanities. The 
psychological significance of this move was that it forced 
teachers who had long been devoted to their specialties into 
contributing to a generalized course which included not only 
their specialty but the specialties of others. The effect upon 
the faculty in general was eminently salutary. 

Still another recommendation of the Commission was to 
the effect that the Chancellor should be relieved of many of 
the detailed duties which devolve upon such an office so that 
he might be free for concerning himself with the major issues 
of educational policy and public relations. To this end it was 
advised that an executive secretary for the system be ap- 
pointed. ‘This officer, properly trained in educational and 
statistical techniques, should be charged . . . with the duty 
of assembling, analyzing and interpreting the regular and 
special reports of the operations of the several branches of 
the university system so as to make continually available in 
proper form for the Board of Regents, that general informa- 
tion and other specific data upon which the Board may base its 
actions.” The present speaker was selected for the office 
and, in addtion, was charged with the duty of supervising 
examinations and personnel. 

It is only fair to say that no group has ever been more 
earnest or honest in attempting to carry out the provisions and 
recommendations of a survey as has the Board of Regents 
of the University System of Georgia. 

To a large extent, the remaining part of this brief talk 
will be concerned with the program at work; and toward 
the close, mention will be made of the significance of the 
work as it is related to the Committee on Educational Testing 
of the American Council on Education. 

The program at present is triangular, one leg of the tri- 
angle is concerned with testing and measuring students; 
another with health; and a third with surveys of community 
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needs and the absorptive power of communities with reference 
to professionally and semi-professionally trained people—the 
products of higher education. 

During the past year, examinations were prepared in all 
of the survey courses save in the social studies. These exami- 
nations, given at the ends of quarters, were of the short- 
answer type and made up by committees of the faculty who 
were specialized in the content to be tested. Statistical inter- 
pretation of the data and recommendation for their use with 
reference to personnel records and the like, were handled by 
the divisional heads and the executive secretary. Percentile 
scales were run for each of the tests. 

In the fall of the present year—1935, all entering fresh- 
men in the university system and approximately two-thirds of 
those entering private colleges, were examined during the first 
week of college on a battery of five tests: the American 
Council Psychological Test, English, World History, General 
Mathematics, and General Science. Comparable forms of 
these examinations (prepared by the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice) will be administered again at the end of the sophomore 
year; and the data from both batteries of tests will be plotted 
on a psychograph for each student so that his counsellor may 
have available, at the time when senior college is the issue, 
a record of the student’s intellectual growth. On the same 
chart will be recorded in like manner a record of the student’s 
performance in the survey courses. In the private colleges, 
however, the curriculum of the university system is not, for 
the most part, in vogue, and such data will, of course, be absent 
from these records. 

The second leg of the triangle involves a health program. 
In sampled units of the Georgia system, students will be 
examined not only in the usual manner but will be tested for 
malaria and the intestinal parasites. Treatment of infected 
students will be carried on under the general supervision of 
medical experts and the local campus physicians. As soon 
as possible, the program will be extended to include a study 
of diet and other factors which may play a significant part in 
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health status. The most important feature about this pro- 
gram is that it may be linked up through research with the 
achievement testing program and some of the interrelations 
between health status and level of intellectual achievement 
may thus be brought to light, and their indications be put 
into practice. 

The third leg of the triangular program is in a distinctly 
formative and experimental stage. It is held that a state 
university system, if it is to be of greatest service to the 
community, ought to concern itself with a careful study of 
community life, community needs, and community potential- 
ities. Such information as thus may be gathered should 
ideally be made to impinge upon curricular offerings and 
should be used in conjunction with the selection of students 
for special or general types of training. As a point of de- 
parture in this program, surveys were made last year of a 
sampled number of communities. In many instances, the find- 
ings which resulted from such surveys were distressing in the 
extreme and strongly suggest that a revamping of education 
in the elementary and secondary levels is desperately needed. 
For example, the following brief digest of a single survey 
will do more to illustrate the point than any amount of 
abstract exposition: In a community only ten miles from one 
of the state supported junior colleges, are to be found 
twenty-nine families with a total of one hundred and seventeen 
children. The heads of these families are listed occupationally 
thus: twenty farmers, eight laborers, one unemployed. These 
farmers have been in the community on an average of more 
than twenty-five years. Forty-eight per cent of the families 
are provided with no kind of toilet, only one home is screened, 
five of the families have no water supply on the premises. 
Only four magazines are subscribed for in the entire com- 
munity. There is a total of twenty-six books in all the homes. 
Not a single family owns its own property. None is buying 
any property. Fourteen are renters; fifteen are share-croppers. 
Of the farmers, the entire farm equipment averages per 
family the munificent sum of four dollars! 
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Or take another case, again predominantly a farming com- 
munity. Forty per cent of the total land area is under cultiva- 
tion. Soil erosion is getting in its deadly work, largely be- 
cause 70 per cent of the farms are operated either by renters 
or by share-croppers; and 30 per cent of those owning land 
are absentee owners. Of the seventy families in this locality, 
only seventeen subscribe for a daily paper. Books average 
eight to the home. Not a single school trustee has progressed 
as far as first year high school. The school runs for six 
and a half months; its library contains six volumes. There 
are three old maps, but not a globe. Adequacy is observed 
in but a single instance—plenty of fresh air. The children 
in the school become progressively more and more retarded 
as they advance, since they are promoted on the basis of 
material selected by the teacher and without reference to the 
specifications for the grade. 

The community surveys which began with a notion that 
the uptake of communities for professional people should be 
studied, ramified in an unexpected direction. It may be that 
there is in these side issues, significance which will be more im- 
portant at the lower levels than for higher education. 

This triangular program—measurement, health, and studies 
of community needs—is a distinct challenge not only to the 
university system but to the intelligentsia of the state. Funda- 
mental to the whole program are the philosophy and the 
techniques of measurement. Measurement is the order of the 
day; without it opinions, judgments, and policies in matters 
of education and social service are but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. So far, we are fairly certain of adequate 
techniques only in the first two legs of the triangle—namely, 
achievement and health statistics. It is to be hoped that 
techniques for community surveys will in the near future be 
refined. 

All of this attempt to measure, to get at the facts, to find 
stable points of reference, is essential to the development of 
an adequate program. In the program as outlined, two 
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major lines of research have been converged,—the one, with 
reference to academic intellectual achievement, the other with 
reference to health status. The interrelations between these 
two have yet to be scientifically studied. Once they have been 
determined, much can be done for the economy of the state, 
it is hoped. And once social surveys, with their implications, 
are made of communities, state supported higher education 
can become genuinely a service enterprise. 

The research of the past two and one-half decades in the 
field of psychology and education has revealed most significant 
individual differences. In a very real sense, the welfare of 
the commonwealth will never approximate the platonic ideal 
until adequate information with reference to individual dif- 
ferences in ability and in interests is made known. As a first 
step in the procedure outlined above, the American Council 
on Education, through its central committee on personnel, has 
contributed an inestimably important point of reference in 
making available to the colleges of the state, comparable 
tests in the various fields of study. The various programs 
which the central committee has instituted in college testing 
and in testing at the high school level are the most significant 
points of departure in the matter of techniques now available 
to the educational world. 


F. S. BEERs, 


Executive Secretary, 
Georgia University System. 





The International Examinations Inquiry 


INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE F. Zook, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The second part of this program will, I trust, be at least 
as enjoyable as the part that has just been completed, and 
if what we have already had this morning is any indication 
of the pleasure as well as the profit of what we shall have 
at this luncheon session I am sure that we will all be very 
glad to be here. I am personally very happy indeed to be 
in the capacity of a host cooperating with others in this con- 
ference. While the American Council on Education has the 
honor of serving in that capacity there hasn’t been any work 
to do. It has all been done by Dr. Wood and his very 
efficient staff. 

Two days ago a very good looking man got past my secre- 
tary and came into the office. After a word or two of greet- 
ing he announced that he had made the most fundamental 
discovery in the field of education during the last 1,000 years. 
He then proceeded to say that he had discovered a way by 
means of which the fundamental characteristics of human 
beings could be changed. I replied that I was afraid I 
couldn’t believe all that because after all was said and done 
none of us could do much more than add to what the Lord 
had given us, and as quickly as I could I dispensed with him 
and went about my regular work. 

There are many people who are primarily interested in 
helping to shape a new society. I have some interest in that 
myself, but I myself confess that it seems to me that our new 
society will evolve out of the opportunities that we give in- 
dividuals to develop. Sooner or later we merely add up what 
has happened to individuals and we have our society. That 
seems to me to be fundamental in the development of a true 
democracy. We have plenty of opportunity to see what 
happens in other countries when we proceed from the other 
theory. 


50 
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I have been particularly interested in this conference and 
its work because it seemed to me that the problem of examina- 
tions is one of those really fundamental problems in our edu- 
cational development. We have many smaller less significant 
problems which are thrust at us constantly. But in looking 
about the educational horizon for some of those things which 
are really basic I think one soon comes to the conclusion that 
there are few, if any, educational problems of greater im- 
portance than that of examinations. We have most often 
considered this problem as it relates to entrance to college 
whereas it seems evident that it is just as important in several 
other aspects of education. If one wishes to practice medicine, 
dentistry, law, or what not, he must not only graduate from 
a respectable institution, but he must also satisfy the appro- 
priate authorities through an examination which tests his 
ability and his knowledge in those respective fields of his 
competence to practice his profession in the community and in 
the state. In our haste to dispense with examinations in years 
gone by, educational administrators have largely thrown over 
the use of examinations in testing competence for entrance 
into the profession of teaching. I am not at all certain but that 
with these newer developments in the field of education we 
ought now to be thinking seriously of the use of examinations 
for teacher selection purposes and for the transfer of students 
from one institution to another. 

Several years ago there was held at Eastbourne, England, 
an international conference on examinations sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation. A volume was issued containing the 
proceedings of that conference. To me it is one of the most 
interesting volumes that has been issued in the last few years. 
I am not in any sense of the word an advance agent for the 
Carnegie Corporation. At the same time those of you who 
have not seen this volume of proceedings will enjoy it as 
much as I did. The Carnegie Corporation arranged for a 
second international conference this last summer. That con- 
ference was attended by a number of leaders of education the 
world around. One may get at the spirit as well as the 
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organization of foreign education in no better way than to 
know what went on in that international conference. There 
was present at that conference our luncheon speaker, and I 
have, therefore, very great pleasure in introducing a man 
who can tell you some of the significant implications which 
came out of this second international conference on examina- 
tions. I have the pleasure of presenting Professor I. L. 
Kandel, of International Institute, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


ApprREss BY Proressor I. L. KANDEL 


T IS a generally accepted fact in comparative education 
that educational systems, theories and practices are deter- 
mined by the ethos of the people whom they are designed 

to serve,—their cultural, social and political traditions, values 
and aspirations. And yet, there is no country in the world 
today in which there are not discernible evidences of wide- 
spread unrest in education, and the crucial problem in this 
unrest is how to discover and provide the right education for 
the right individual under the right teacher. Whatever the 
backgrounds may be, whether one starts from the Right or 
Left politically, whether there is accepted a rigid definition 
of the purposes of education and the meaning of culture or 
an absence of a standardized currency of educational values, 
the central and most pressing problem appears to be the 
same,—the provision and distribution of education consistent 
with the needs of society and adapted to the aptitudes of 
those who are to be educated. The problem is not new; 
Plato struggled with it and within the limits of the psychology 
of his day attempted to provide a solution for his ideal state. 
The national systems of education which began to be created 
early in the nineteenth century solved the problem simply by 
providing two types of education—one for the masses and 
another for a select minority. This general form, based on 
social stratification, was continued and, when the progress 
of the nineteenth century demanded variation and differentia- 
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tion, there developed an elementary branch with its ramifica- 
tions upwards and the secondary branch leading to the univer- 
sities and professional preparation. Here and there slight 
and tenuous bridges were thrown across the two systems, over 
which the ablest could find their way from the lower to the 
higher branch. 

The rapid changes in the social, political, and economic 
realm which characterized the early years of the twentieth 
century and whose tempo was quickened by the Great War 
directed attention to education more intensively than ever 
before in its history. It began to be generally recognized 
that an elementary education in itself provides an inadequate 
preparation for life in modern society; the widespread ac- 
ceptance for a short time after the War of the democratic 
ideal brought with it demands for increased equality of edu- 
cational opportunities; the intensification of international 
competition brought with it the recognition that more educa- 
tion must be provided; and in those countries which abandoned 
the democratic ideal the recognition of the value of extended 
education in the interests both of national welfare and the 
rapidly increasing body of unemployable youth helped to save 
the demand for a more generous distribution of education. 
The result is seen in the slow but inevitable abandonment of 
the dual system of education—one for the masses and another 
for the select group—and the adoption of a common founda- 
tion on the basis of which differentiated types of postprimary 
education are to be built. 

The American tradition has proceeded on different lines. 
The nineteenth century opened with the acceptance, at first 
as an ideal and later as a reality, of the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity which resulted in the adoption 
of a unitary, articulated system from the lowest grade of 
school to the university. It was not, however, until the open- 
ing of the present century that the full implications of this 
ideal were realized. Dissatisfaction with what was described 
as the domination of college entrance requirements opened 
the way to greater flexibility in the programs of the high 
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school, a flexibility which was still further increased by studies 
of elimination, mortality, and individual differences. The 
expansion of the high school offerings has proceeded apace 
and has only served to bring new problems of educational 
adaptation and adjustment in its train. Apparently some- 
thing more was needed than the mere provision of an ex- 
tensive a /a carte educational menu, leaving the pupil to choose 
as he pleases. 

Thus allowing for the differences in backgrounds and 
cultural traditions and starting from two extreme points of 
view the European countries and the United States seem to 
be converging toward the same problem—the differentiation 
and distribution of education. The European countries are on 
the eve of providing differentiated types of schools for dif- 
ferentiated abilities; the United States is confronted with the 
task of adjusting education to the needs and capacities of 
individual pupils but within the same institution. The 
European situation is, however, complicated by two factors 
which are not as potent and influential as in the United States. 
The first of these is the jealous respect for a strong tradition 
of culture and liberal education, which unfortunately no 
longer exists in the United States. Secondly, the European 
problem is complicated by what may be called the concept 
of education for status,—the social and economic valuation 
placed upon an education which leads to certain preferred 
occupations and professions and which under present con- 
ditions has brought with it overcrowding in the universities 
and the liberal professions. ‘The problem thus resolves itself 
in all countries into the necessity of defining and providing 
the right education for the right individual under the right 
teacher, and this means, although it is not seen as clearly in 
some countries as in others, the necessity of devising methods 
whereby differences in aptitudes may be discovered. 

In so far as attempts have been made to discover such 
differences the sole reliance in the past and with few excep- 
tions in the present has been upon examinations of the tradi- 
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tional type. Indeed, it might almost be said that if Socrates 
were to return to earth he might gain the impression that 
his beautiful statement “The life which is unexamined is not 
worth living” had been accepted too literally and somewhat 
extravagantly, at least for that part of mankind which is 
under educational tutelage. (Lest we in the United States 
be too complacent on this subject, it may be well to point out 
that the late Dr. Carl Becker, former Minister of Education 
in Prussia, stated at the first Conference on Examinations 
that the number of examinations in Germany, reputedly the 
land of examinations, “is considerably less than in the United 
States of America, where students are being perpetually 
examined.’’) 

It was the realization of this situation which led Dr. Paul 
Monroe, with his rich, intimate, and unparalleled familiarity 
with education, past and present, over the greater part of 
the globe, to recognize the seriousness of the problems in- 
volved and particularly through the impact of Western Civili- 
zation on the Orient and the Near East. It was through 
Dr. Monroe’s efforts that the Carnegie organizations, and 
particularly the Carnegie Corporation, interested in problems 
of an international character, chose as one of the first topics 
of their attention the subject of examinations. Under the 
sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation, Dr. Monroe, as 
director of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was appointed to organize and ad- 
minister what came to be known as the International Examina- 
tions Inquiry. 

The first Conference on Examinations was held at East- 
bourne, England, in May, 1931, and was attended by dele- 
gates invited because of their known interest in the subject 
from England, France, Germany, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
the United States. There were twenty-eight delegates in 
all, a number which made round-table discussion possible. The 
absence of prepared papers, except some giving general de- 
scriptions of the educational systems of the countries repre- 
sented, conduced to an informality and spontaneity of dis- 
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cussion which ranged over the whole field of education, general 
and vocational. To the student who is interested in under- 
standing the educational values of the nations represented I 
can suggest no better source material than can be found in 
the eloquent statements reported in the Conference on Exami- 
nations (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931). The technician may not learn much from 
this report about the scientific conduct of examinations, but 
to the American technician the report can be recommended if 
only to obtain an understanding and appreciation of the 
matrix in which the problem of examinations is closely 
embedded. 

The purposes of examinations were succinctly analyzed in 
the address with which Dr. Monroe opened the Conference. 
Examinations may be used (1) as a means of instruction; (2) 
as a form of educational administration; (3) for purposes 
of admission to various occupations, professions, and govern- 
ment service; and (4) as a means of social control. Three 
aspects of the problem appeared to dominate the discussion. 
The first centered round the question of social justice in the 
distribution of education for the development of individual 
talent; the second was concerned with the question of the 
selection and maintenance of an élite; the third was devoted 
to discussions of the meaning of culture, which ranged from 
the insistence of the French group on the importance of safe- 
guarding culture générale against attack to the recognition that 
civilization is changing and our concept of culture must change 
with it. From the French point of view it was admitted that 
some experimentation with examinations is desirable but that 
ultimately the undisputed ideal must prevail. From the op- 
posed point of view the pithy statement was made by Pro- 
fessor C. Delisle Burns that “One of the worst troubles in 
the whole examination system is that it has been devised by 
professors, and the best thing that professors can think of 
is themselves; they therefore test candidates by what are 
tests of competence for professors, but not for bankers and 
other persons.” Changes are going on all around us, “and we 
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are still clinging to the old idea that we must produce persons 
and test them in the old way.” 

If little was contributed, except by Professors Thorndike 
and Judd, on the technical aspects of examinations, it may be 
said by way of general summary that the discussions at the 
First Conference helped to make clear that the problem of ex- 
aminations can only be attacked after the purposes of educa- 
tion, its meaning and organization, have been clarified. If 
one may hazard an opinion in the light of the development of 
examinations and their substitutes in this country it is along 
these lines that the method of approach at the First Con- 
ference has a distinct contribution to make to American edu- 
cators. It is significant that at no time in the seven sessions 
of the Conference was a voice raised in favor of dispensing 
altogether with examinations of some kind. The crux of 
the problem was stated by one of the delegates from Scotland, 
where greater progress has been made than elsewhere, largely 
through the efforts of the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, in the use of scientific techniques of measurement. 
Education authorities in Scotland were already convinced that 
the existing system of examinations is unsatisfactory, but the 
question which they put is “What have you by way of sub- 
stitute ?’’, a question to which a small group in Germany was 
already beginning to provide an answer in the development 
of examinations that are both just to the pupil and have 
predictive value. 

The value of the Conference is best described in the words 
of one of the distinguished delegates, Sir Michael Sadler, 
who said: 

Never in a long life have I been to an educational con- 
ference more interesting or more impressive than this. We 
have met here from several countries and speak different lan- 
guages and yet understand one another so perfectly that we 
might come from different states in one union. We are facing 
the same problem. We cherish the same hopes. We are all 
thinking of the future of humanity. The differences of lan- 


guage have simply added to the richness and interest of the 
discussion. 
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The result of the Conference was the unanimous recogni- 
tion that here is a problem which is at once technical and, even 
more important, social in its ramifications, that it cannot be 
attacked from a unitary point of view, that public opinion on 
the subject has not reached the same stage in all countries, 
and that each country must develop its own resources and 
methods for investigating the problem. To this end national 
committees were appointed in each of the countries repre- 
sented at the Conference to study the problem in ways most 
appropriate to their own situation. The further continuance 
of the Inquiry was made possible, as was the first Conference, 
by the generosity and interest of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Foundation. 

National committees were accordingly organized in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Scotland. In Switzerland Pro- 
fessor Bovet undertook the preparation of a study of the long 
history of the examination of army conscripts. The commit- 
tees in England and France had greater obstacles to overcome 
than the Scottish and German committees. The Scottish Com- 
mittee continued its studies along lines already initiated by 
the Research Council. Germany was already confronted by 
a very practical and very urgent situation; secondary schools 
and universities were overcrowded, the university authorities 
professed to see a lowering of standards in the post-War stu- 
dents, and the professions were also overcrowded; and the 
German Republic was in any case more ready for experimen- 
tation in education than either France or England. In the 
latter country Sir Philip Hartog, the Director of the Inquiry 
and long a critic of the system of examinations, in seeking the 
cooperation of one of the universities in the investigation was 
met with the statement, ““We think that here we know every- 
thing there is to be known about examinations’’; in the former 
M. Desclos, the Director of the French Inquiry, attributes 
the failure of more than 2,800 out of 3,000 teachers and 
administrators to reply to a questionnaire on examinations to 
the fact that they have no doubt as to the impeccability of the 
findings of the examiners, who can be trusted to continue their 
work to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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The task of the English and French Committees was . 
accordingly defined by the situation; they had to prove in the 
most accurate and convincing manner possible the unreliability 
of marking in the existing practice of examinations in order 
to shake the prevailing complacency and before further inves- 
tigations looking to reform could be undertaken. It was 
already evident at an Interim Conference of committee direc- 
tors, held in London in June, 1933, that the members of at 
least one of the committees had themselves already received 
a greater shock to their complacency than they had expected 
in 1931, a fact which only strengthened their resolution to 
probe further. It may be claimed that the English and French 
Committees were only repeating studies and techniques on an 
aspect of examinations already closed and settled in the 
United States from the scientific point of view nearly a gen- 
eration ago. This objection only brings into the foreground 
the fact that the educational problems can only be solved in the 
light of local cultural and other backgrounds. 

The final reports of the investigations which had been con- 
ducted over the previous four years were presented at the 
Third Conference on Examinations held at Folkestone, Eng- 
land, in June of this year. The same countries were repre- 
sented as at the First Conference with the addition of observ- 
ers invited from Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Australia. The 
Third Conference differed from the First only in the fact that 
prepared reports were presented; as at the First Conference 
the advantages of intimate discussions and questions from a 
variety of backgrounds and familiarity with the issues involved 
again helped to clarify the problems raised. 

The English Committee had devoted its investigations to 
testing concurrences of a number of independent examiners and 
of independent boards of examiners in marking the same set 
of papers; the purpose of the second study was to test the 
claim that individual idiosyncrasies of examiners are ironed 
out when the marking is done by a board. As compared with 
earlier experiments conducted in this country the papers used 
in the investigations were actual papers written in actual 
examinations. These papers covered a wide range of exami- 
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nations, both qualifying and selective, and included papers 
written in the eleven plus or special place examination, a col- 
lege scholarship examination, university honours examinations 
in history and mathematics, and secondary school certificate 
examinations in Latin, French, chemistry and history. An 
investigation was also conducted on the method of interview 
on the model of the Civil Service Examination. Examiners 
were selected from actual examining panels, were paid, and 
were given all the time that they needed. Every known vari- 
ation of the examining technique was used in order to insure 
accuracy—the same system of marking was employed as in the 
original examination; the same examiners marked the same 
papers twice at an interval of a year; two groups of examiners 
were employed on the same papers; general standards and 
details of marking were discussed in two groups of examiners 
under the direction of chief examiners, trial markings were 
submitted to criticism; an English essay was marked once by 
general impression and then by details; and numerical and 
literal marks were given. 

The French Committee proceeded on its investigations 
along much the same lines but concentrated more specifically 
upon the most crucial of French examinations—the bacca- 
lauréat, which comes at the close of secondary education. One 
hundred papers in six of the subjects of the examination— 
French essay, Latin translation, English, mathematics, physics, 
and the dissertation in philosophy—were each submitted to 
marking by five examiners. The papers were marked in the 
customary way and each examiner handed in reports on meth- 
ods of marking employed, qualities and defects looked for, 
their relative importance, and the proportion of the total 
marks allotted to the several qualities discovered. In another 
study a French essay was marked by 76 examiners. 

The detailed results of these investigations cannot be an- 
nounced in advance of their publication by the committees con- 
cerned. Anyone familiar with similar studies will guess cor- 
rectly that there was discovered a great degree of unreliability 
in the marking, that the fate of candidates in examinations may 
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differ with the different examiners, that on the whole candi- 
dates are exposed to the unfairness of chance. A number of 
side issues emerged in the discussion of the results—What is 
the pedagogical function of examinations? Do examinations 
exercise any effect upon the work of the schools? Is the mark- 
ing of an examination an art or a scientific process? What 
would be the effect of new methods of examining upon the 
traditional values in education? Can examinations of any kind 
succeed in measuring all the qualities of a good education? 
How can justice be done to pupils of different abilities either 
by existing or by new methods of testing? It is obvious from 
the discussions at both the First and Third Conferences that 
the subject of the Inquiry transcends the mere question of new 
devices and techniques of examination and that the technician 
must work in close cooperation with the educational theorist 
and statesman, and that even then the question, as seen by the 
French and English educators, still remains whether what is 
most valuable in education can be measured. It is for this 
reason that the English Committee became interested in study- 
ing the method of the interview and the French are planning 
to undertake a study of their oral examinations, as well as to 
strengthen the results so far obtained by investigations into 
the examinations for the certificat d’études primaires and for 
national scholarships. The English Committee began its in- 
vestigations with some anticipation of the results that would 
be reached and with the intention of expressing these results 
in such a form that they would carry conviction to other edu- 
cators and to the public. The French have emerged from the 
Inquiry conducted up to the present ‘more modest and less 
dogmatic’? about the impeccability of their examinations. 
The Scottish Committee addressed itself to a somewhat 
larger question within the scope of the Inquiry. Before the 
Inquiry was initiated the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education had already undertaken two inquiries into teachers’ 
estimates and the time devoted to examinations which were 
completed and published in 1932. Two new studies were 
undertaken, the one prospective, the other retrospective. The 
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prospective inquiry consisted of a mental survey of Scottish 
children, representing a complete age-group of 87,498 children 
or practically all the children in Scottish schools born in 1921. 
The test used was Professor Godfrey Thomson’s Group Intel- 
ligence Test. Of the total group 1,000 children, constituting 
a representative sample of the whole age-group, were further 
tested by means of the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon 
scale. The results of this study were published in 1933 under 
the title The Intelligence of Scottish Children: A National 
Survey of an Age-Group. The Examinations Inquiry Com- 
mittee decided to keep in touch with the thousand children 
who had been tested individually and to follow them up 
through their school careers and, if possible, beyond. Such 
a follow-up study, somewhat similar to the Pennsylvania 
Study, will, it is hoped, result in discovering how far the 
promise at the age of eleven was fulfilled in their later careers. 

The retrospective inquiry undertook to investigate the prog- 
nostic or predictive value of the examination for entrance to 
the university. The group investigated consisted of 472 stu- 
dents, men and women, who had entered one of the univer- 
sities in 1928. The data available consisted of teachers’ and 
principals’ estimates, the marks obtained in the Leaving Cer- 
tificate Examination, an external examination conducted under 
the auspices of the Scottish Education Department, marks 
given by professors in university class examinations, and 
marks obtained in the final examinations for a degree, either 
ordinary or honours. Only a few of the results can be given 
here: the principals’ estimates were, on the whole, higher for 
those students who obtained honours than for those who did 
not, and were higher for students who obtained first class 
honours than for the second class honours, and so on. The 
composite marks in the Leaving Certificate Examination were 
in the same way predictive as between students who took 
honours or ordinary degrees. Finally, there was found a lower 
correlation between teachers’ estimates and Leaving Certifi- 
cate marks in certain subjects than between class and degree 
marks obtained in the university. The results of this study 
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have also been published under the title, The Prognostic Value 
of University Entrance Examinations in Scotland. Evidence 
of the interest in the two Scottish studies is indicated in the 
cooperation of every education authority and private school, 
the central authority and the university. It is hoped through 
these channels to influence public opinion on the one hand and 
to see that no pupil of ability fails to receive the education 
appropriate for him. 

Of the German committee only one representative attended 
to present the final reports of a series of studies. As in Scot- 
land a group of educators had already begun to investigate 
the problems of examinations before the International Inquiry 
was instituted. The study of these problems had been stimu- 
lated in the German Republic by the need of discovering some 
adequate methods of selection for admission to the secondary 
schools, on the one hand, and by the tendency of German youth 
to crowd into the universities in the intense struggle for 
economic survival. The problems were as much sociological 
as they were technical. On the technical side the investiga- 
tions at the stage of admission to the secondary schools were 
devoted to studies of the prognostic values of various methods 
of selection—teachers’ estimates, school marks, entrance ex- 
aminations, psychological tests. The general results of a 
series of investigations conducted in Berlin by Bobertag and 
Hylla and in Bremen by Valentiner produced a number of 
conclusions which had already been anticipated in similar 
studies in the United States: Teachers’ estimates were in 
general inconsistent, but might be improved somewhat by 
special courses to teachers; the prognostic value both of school 
marks and of marks in entrance examinations was slight and 
unreliable; intelligence tests had a higher prognostic value 
than any other measure; and a combination of the three 
methods produced the best results. One investigation at- 
tempted to discover the qualities necessary for success in sec- 
ondary education and resulted in the conclusions that intelli- 
gence was a more important factor than social or emotional 
qualities. Another study on the marking of an essay, while it 
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showed agreement among several examiners on the very best 
and the very worst, revealed great variation between these 
points. All the studies have been published under the title 
Schiilerauslese by O. Bobertag. 

The sociological aspects were inherent in many of these 
studies and were the objects of one in particular. They con- 
stituted the main purpose of an investigation conducted by Dr. 
Robert Ulich and Dr. Erich Wohlfahrt, who undertook to 
show the relations between the social origin of students, the 
types of secondary schools selected, their professional aims, 
and their success in the courses undertaken. Social origin, as 
expressed in differences of cultural background, affected both 
selection of schools and careers and educational success. The 
general conclusion of the authors was, however, that there is 
no justification for the educational segregation of youth ac- 
cording to their social origin, and that from the national point 
of view methods must be devised whereby the ablest students 
of all classes, some stimulated by their cultural background 
and others by the will to rise socially, be selected to preserve 
the “hereditary culture carefully nursed and maintained for 
generations’; otherwise a nation is in danger of cultivating 
mediocrity. The study further revealed, both from the socio- 
logical and educational points of view, that the different types 
of secondary school courses differ in quality and standards and 
that the same is true of different departments in the universi- 
ties. An analysis of examination results at the university level 
showed that the stricter selection was made in departments 
conducting fewer but more comprehensive examinations than 
in departments with frequent examinations during the course. 
School records were found to be unreliable as prognostic 
measures of success in the university; satisfactory results were 
attained by a combination of school records and selection by 
expert committees which took into account not only intellec- 
tual achievements as shown in school records but supplemented 
these by judgments on the whole personality of the candidates. 
An analysis of the investigations in this field undertaken under 
the auspices of the Studienstiftung des Deutschen Volkes, an 
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organization established after the War to provide help for 
highly gifted students. The studies of the Studienstiftung cen- 
tered around the problems of overcrowding of students in the 
universities and the liberal professions, the consequent compe- 
tition and maladjustments, and the urgent need of adequate 
measures of selection and distribution of students. That these 
problems are just as pressing under the Nazi as under the 
Republican regime is indicated by the law of April, 1933, and 
subsequent decrees, and by an investigation undertaken by the 
Minister of Education in Saxony, published under the title 
Geist und Torheit auf Primanerbanken. 

The American educator may be tempted to ask what con- 
tribution can the studies and research carried on in foreign 
countries make to the solution of his problems. On the 
technical side he may claim that he knows all that there is to 
know about the unreliability of the traditional examinations 
and their marking; he has in the main passed the stage of 
inquiry reached by the foreign educators and has already made 
considerable progress in the development and elaboration of 
more or less reliable and valid substitutes; he has little to 
learn perhaps about the provision and organization of educa- 
tion because the ideal of equality of educational opportunities 
has for long been the basis of the American system of educa- 
tion. And yet one may answer that our own problems become 
clearer in the light of the discovery of similar problems else- 
where. The countries discussed in this article, and many other 
countries, are discovering that the crucial problem is not pri- 
marily one of selection but of the distribution of education 
according to aptitudes and abilities. Despite the great amount 
of work done on the technical side in the United States, one 
may hazard the statement that it has not been guided by a 
thorough recognition of purposes. The work in the United 
States has been influenced by a desire to discover those studies 
by which an individual is best capable of profiting. The 
European countries are just as much interested in this phase 
of the problem, but as they dig deeper into it, they realize that 
over and above individual differences of aptitudes and needs 
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and urges the most important task still remains the definition 
and preservation of educational values. The one solid contri- 
bution which comes out of the European inquiries is that the 
technical, psychological, statistical studies of examinations are 
as much concerned with the needs of society as of the indi- 
vidual, and that these studies must remain meaningless unless 
they are guided by a philosophy of educational values and 
purposes. 

The statement was made earlier that the problems here 
discussed are not new. They were recognized by Plato; in 
the seventeenth century in the infancy of modern science the 
possibilities of applying scientific methods to the study of the 
human being was already envisioned. Bishop Thomas Sprat, 
the first historian of the Royal Society of London for the 
Improving of Natural Knowledge, after describing what sci- 
ence might ultimately contribute to human welfare, wrote in 


1667: 


In men, may be consider’d the Faculties, and operations of 
their Souls; The constitution of their Bodies, and the works 
of their Hands. Of these, the first they omit: both because 
the knowledge and direction of them have been before under- 
taken, by some Arts, on which they have no mind to intrench, 
as the Politicks, Morality, and Oratory: and also because the 
Reason, the Understanding, the Tempers, the Will, the Pas- 
sions of Men, are so hard to be reduc’d to any certain observa- 
tion of the senses; and afford so much room to the observers 
to falsifie or counterfeit: that if such discourses should be once 
entertain’d; they would be in danger of falling into talking, 
insted of working, which they carefully avoid. Such subjects 
therefore as these, they have hitherto kept out. But yet, when 
they shall have made more progress, in material things, they 
will be in a condition, of pronouncing more boldly on them 
too. For, though Man’s Soul, and Body are not onely one 
natural Engine (as some have thought) of whose motions of 
all sorts, there may be as certain an accompt given, as of those 
of a Watch or Clock: yet by long studying of the Spirits, of 
the Bloud, of the Nourishment, of the parts, of the Diseases, 
of the Advantages, of the accidents which belong to humane 
bodies (all which will come within their Province) there, with- 
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out question, be very near ghesses made, even at the more 
exalted, and immediate Actions of the Soul; and that too, 
without destroying its Spiritual and Immortal Being. 


And Socrates in his last hour faced his fate without flinching 
because “Above all, I shall be able to continue my search into 
true and false knowledge; as in this world, so also in that, I 
shall find out who is wise, and who pretends to be wise and is 
not.” (Jowett’s translation.) The question still remains 
whether, in the words of Bishop Sprat, in an inquiry into the 
immediate actions of Soul, this can be done “without destroy- 
ing its Spiritual and Immortal Being,” or, in modern terms, 
whether the search for the right education for the right indi- 
vidual under the right teacher by old or new type examinations 
can be conducted without destroying educational values. 

It is at this point that the work of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Cooperative Test Service derives its signifi- 
cance and meaning. ‘This work is not an attempt to dilute 
standards or values, but, to the degree that measuring instru- 
ments have been perfected, it represents a genuine and sincere 
effort to discover the real aptitudes of the student as an indi- 
vidual and to carry him along the lines on which he is best 
fitted to advance. It does not seek to discard educational 
values, but aims, so long as these are generally accepted, to 
develop them in their essential richness to the extent that a 
student can profit from them. In so far as these efforts suc- 
ceed, they will tend to reduce, and perhaps eventually to elimi- 
nate, much of the tragic waste which still exists in education. 

The acknowledged and proved existence of individual dif- 
ferences is frankly accepted and a method is provided by which 
they can be met more effectively. To accept as a principle 
that non omnia possumus omnes does not simplify the task of 
educators, but it places the onus where it belongs—on the 
recognition that one of the most serious responsibilities con- 
fronting educators today is that of guidance, which is possible 
only with the fullest knowledge over a long period of the 
potentialities of each individual to be educated. To the best 
of my knowledge neither the Educational Records Bureau nor 
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the Cooperative Test Service nor other organizations engaged 
in similar work expect to answer all the problems of educa- 
tion; in the minds of enlightened leaders there is no sugges- 
tion that testing is a substitute for good teaching or that new 
type tests provide a substitute for the best in the old type, 
such as the essay. Nor does the work of such organizations 
seek to compromise with educational values by positing some 
miracle of ‘‘thinking’’ without the wherewithal with which to 
think, nor does it seek to set up a fallacious distinction between 
the “how” and the “what” of education, but recognizes that 
in true education these cannot be separated. No one would 
claim that this work provides the ultimate solution of all 
problems in education, but it is a step toward discovering an 
answer to many of the problems raised at the Conferences of 
the International Examinations Inquiry. 


I. L. KANDEL, 
Professor, International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


DiIscuSssION 


Dr. Zook: I cannot refrain from calling your attention to 
the fact that we have three distinguished visitors from abroad 
with us. It is a pleasure to extend to them our hearty wel- 
come. When [ learned that one of these three welcome guests 
comes from the University of Adelaide in Australia, I thought 
of a book that had been written by an Australian some years 
ago after visiting a number of our colleges and universities. 
Everywhere he had gone, he said, he had heard a great deal 
about student activities, but nowhere was study or the pursuit 
of knowledge considered as a student activity. In other words, 
our foreign critics are quite polite but they make their mean- 
ing quite clear. I am sure that these gentlemen will find in 
this country a great many things not to do. I should like at 
this time to introduce Professor J. McKellar Stewart of the 
University of Adelaide. 

PROFESSOR STEWART: If I followed my likes I would re- 
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main silent, but it would be ungracious on my part not to 
respond to your friendly invitation to take part in the dis- 
cussion. Although Australia is geographically enormous, it 
is extremely isolated and on that account I think there is a 
lack in matters educational; a lack which we are trying to 
overtake by sending people abroad. 

We too have our own problems of examinations which I 
cannot take time to describe here. The general direction of 
the examination process in Australia comes from the univer- 
sities. The demand comes from the people. The examina- 
tions used are made under the direction of the university pro- 
fessors. The situation is both hopeful and dangerous. Dr. 
Kandel says the only thing a professor sees that is good is a 
professor, but I think the good thing that he sees is the value 
of his own subject. There is a danger that the professor will 
try to shape educational courses as if everyone were going to 
the university. The charge has been made that the universi- 
ties have too much control over the whole educational process 
in the examinations. Our problem is to free the educational 
process to work out its own salvation on its own initiative 
under our direction and control. The problem of examina- 
tions as we see it is exceedingly important, but our main 
problem is in the teachers. To put it in one sentence, our 
problem is to fit the teacher to be free. 

Dr. Zook: I should like to introduce to you also Professor 
E. Salter Davies of Kent, and Professor G. T. Hanken of 
London. 

I wish to express my own appreciation of Dr. Kandel’s 
scholarly and stimulating address and to assure him that it 


has been both very interesting and exceedingly helpful to 
all of us. 





The First Years of the Eight-Year 
Experimental Study 


INTRODUCTION BY JOHN A. LEsTER, FRIENDS COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


Before presenting Mr. Aikin, I should like to make two 
brief remarks, one about the Commission and one about the 
director of the eight-year experiment. It seems to me that 
the Commission of the Progressive Education Association on 
the Relation of School and College, which began its work 
three years ago, had two concerns. The first was that the 
secondary schools themselves should have greater freedom in 
deciding how to meet the needs of secondary school pupils, 
and the second was that a curriculum that might have been 
suitable in 1890 when five per cent of the entire school 
population were in secondary schools was not suitable in 1935 
when perhaps seventy per cent of the secondary school popu- 
lation are in secondary schools. They were not concerned in 
making work easier or mastery less difficult; they were more 
concerned with hard work and mastery of all materials so 
long as they came in the course of broad and meaningful sec- 
ondary school activities. 

The second remark has to do with the director. The first 
speaker was there when the game was started, when the 
quarry was sprung, and he is still at the front. It has been 
an extraordinarily difficult job to induce 32 schools with 
varying educational tenets to march along in the pursuit of 
common aims. It is one which has required a great deal of 
patience, labor and tact. As I have observed Mr. Aikin in 
many critical situations I have admired the tact which he has 
displayed. 

I have great pleasure then in calling upon Mr. Wilford M. 
Aikin, for many years headmaster of the John Burroughs 
School and now of Ohio State University, who will speak to 
you on “The First Years of the Eight-Year Experimental 
Study.” 
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Appress BY Mr. WILForD M. AIKIN 


HE first years of the eight-year experiment have been 

characterized by confident assurance and _ puzzled 

questioning; clear thinking and confused fumbling; 
fresh, vigorous attack upon our problems; straightened, con- 
stricted, ineffective, tradition-bound attempts to meet the 
challenge which our new freedom has brought. 

As most of you know, approximately 300 colleges are co- 
operating with thirty good secondary schools in an attempt 
to improve the character and quality of the work of the 
schools and to coordinate more effectively the efforts of the 
schools and higher institutions. The schools began their new 
work two years ago and the first class, numbering about 1,200 
students, will enter 140 colleges under this plan in September, 
1936. 

A year ago I reported to this Conference that one result 
had been achieved and suggested other possible outcomes. The 
challenge which has come to us through participation in this 
Study continues to be extraordinarily stimulating to the growth 
of our teachers. Each school has assumed the responsibility 
for its own program with whatever help the Directing Com- 
mittee can provide. We have, perforce, been re-thinking 
secondary education. The searching mind and heart which 
has resulted and which will continue is good for us all. We 
have been shaken out of our complacency and some have dis- 
covered unused capacities for constructive thinking. Happily, 
there is evidence to indicate that this result has not been con- 
fined to the schools included in this Study. The very fact 
that a group of schools has been set free to undertake this 
task has been a stimulus to many, who could not be included, 
to attack this problem, each in his own school community. 
A steady stream of letters of inquiry and suggestion from 
hundreds of school men implies widespread interest in this 
Study and the improvement of the secondary school. 

These possible outcomes were suggested: 

I. We may help in bringing about a more satisfactory 
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relationship between schools and colleges. (We have found 
most of the colleges eager for improvement at that point. 
There is a desire on the part of college officers to discover 
more satisfactory ways of bridging the gap between schools 
and colleges, and of adapting their work, especially in the 
first two years, to the needs of the students as they come 
from the schools. ) 

II. We may devise more significant reports to colleges 
upon the student’s secondary school experience and his fitness 
for college work. 

III. There seems to be possibility of development of ad- 
ditional plans for continued study of the student after he 
enters college and for evaluation by the college of its own 
work with him. 

IV. It may be demonstrated that the disciplines considered 
necessary for satisfactory college work can be secured for 
many through work in fields other than those usually pre- 
scribed. 

V. We may discover how to prepare the student more 
adequately for his best work in college and, at the same 
time, we may learn how to lead him more wisely, in secondary 
school, into those fields of study and experience which give 
meaning and significance to school life now by meeting his 
present as well as his future needs. 

VI. There may be further stimulation of schools and col- 
leges to critical self-study and to constructive changes in 
materials of instruction, areas of interest and methods of 
teaching. 

VII. We may discover how to achieve greater mastery in 
learning through the acquisition of such techniques as read- 
ing with speed and comprehension, observing accurately, 
organizing and summarizing information; ability to work 
with many kinds of materials; capacity to see facts in their 
relationships; ability to state ideas clearly; techniques essential 
as a foundation for later advanced study. 

VIII. Possibly some of us will find ways of breaking down 
the barriers which artificially and harmfully separate sub- 
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jects of study and the work of teachers in various fields, and 
find ways of making breaches in the walls which have often 
so separated school from community life as to make school 
life sterile and relatively insignificant. 

IX. We may also gain clearer insight into the importance 
of the general student life and activity in the school com- 
munity and how to study and use the school community for 
experience in the solution of problems of group living. 

X. Perhaps we shall be able to make provision for guidance 
with reference to enlightened citizenship and to further train- 
ing in college and professional schools. We do not hope to 
perfect the curriculum or the instrumentalities for guidance. 
We do hope to make some actual improvements in the work 
of the participating schools, to cultivate in college and in the 
public open-mindedness and hospitality toward experiments 
in secondary school work, and to inaugurate in secondary 
schools the continuing study of the adaptation of the cur- 
riculum to changing times and to the needs of the individual. 

May I now discuss some of this last year’s developments 
and indicate the tendencies of the changes taking place in 
our thirty schools. 

A year ago we thought that we might help in bringing 
about a more satisfactory relationship between schools and 
colleges. We are quite sure that some progress in this direc- 
tion has been made. When we learned that the members of 
our first class had chosen 140 different colleges, we asked 
representatives of those colleges to meet with the heads of our 
schools in eight regional meetings as follows: 

The California colleges at Los Angeles and Berkeley; 

The Mountain State colleges at Denver; 

The Central States colleges at Chicago; 

The South-eastern States colleges at Washington; 

The Middle States colleges at New York; 


The New England women’s colleges at Northampton; 
The New England men’s colleges at Providence. 


The representatives of the colleges were presidents, deans, 
and admissions officers. At each meeting the day was spent 
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in informal discussion of mutual problems. The heads of 
the schools presented the innovations in their institutions and 
invited discussion and criticism. Dr. Ralph Tyler, who is in 
charge of the evaluation of our project, presented that 
phase of the work and invited comment. Dr. Eugene Smith, 
chairman of our Committee on Records and Reports, pre- 
sented our plans for providing significant and abundant in- 
formation concerning each student as he becomes a candidate 
for college and invited the criticism and help of the college 
representatives. These three major topics were discussed 
freely and at length. There seemed to be general approval 
on the part of the colleges of the developments in the schools 
and of the serious attitude of the Committee toward its 
responsibility for definite measuring of results. And the 
school men and women found the conference decidedly help- 
ful. There was agreement that the schools should send full 
information concerning candidates approximately a year in 
advance of their coming to college and invite the counsel 
of college officials concerning the candidates’ senior year pro- 
gram in school. 

As a result of these regional meetings, school and college 
representatives know each other better, are cooperating more 
fully and effectively, and a mutual feeling of confidence and 
good will has developed. We have reason to expect that this 
will increase as the work goes on. We were much gratified 
at the friendly and generous attitude of the college repre- 
sentatives. In seven of the eight regional meetings, some 
of the more progressive college deans pointed out that the 
new developments in the secondary schools challenge the col- 
leges to re-think the problems of the first two years of college. 
If students come from these schools better prepared for 
college, if they come with more definiteness of purpose, and 
more intelligent and effective habits of work, the college must 
be prepared, said the deans, to meet the needs of the students 
more adequately and effectively. Many of them have asked 
us to call them together in conference this year to consider 
this problem. This will be done. The deans and admissions 
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officers of the colleges to which ten or more of our students 
are going next year will meet for this purpose in the course 
of this year. 

We said a year ago that we may be able to devise more 
significant reports to the college upon the student’s fitness 
for college work. During the past year that phase of our 
project has received much attention and the schools have 
made progress in developing reports which we think will give 
the colleges more abundant and significant information con- 
cerning the candidates, not only for purposes of admission but 
also for purposes of guidance after the student is admitted 
to college. 

A year ago I stated that we hoped to cultivate in college 
and in the public open-mindedness and hospitality toward 
experiments in secondary school work, and to inaugurate in 
secondary schools the continuing study of the adaptation of 
the curriculum to changing times and to the needs of the 
individual. Certainly open-mindedness and hospitality toward 
experiments in secondary school work are growing in many 
colleges and communities. Perhaps this is partly due to the 
influence of our study but doubtless much of it is due to a 
widespread conviction that this is a sound and effective pro- 
cedure for the improvement of American education. It is 
quite clear to us and to many others that the processes of a 
democratic society involve continuing study of the adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to changing times and the needs of the 
individual. This particular Study in which we are now en- 
gaged is to end in 1941, but the movement which it represents 
will not end then. We hope to see much more clearly then 
than we do now the major responsibilities of our schools and 
colleges and we hope we shall be able to evolve better methods 
of teaching, more significant curriculum content and more 
effective organization. But we shall not have reached the 
final solution of many of these problems. This kind of Study 
must go on continuously in the spirit of the democratic tradi- 
tion of American education. 

Although it seems that we have made some progress during 
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this past year, in the fields which I have mentioned, and in 
others which I shall not take time to suggest, we are struggling 
with tasks which we find very difficult. We realize that we 
need to know more about young people, their real interests 
and needs, if we are to serve them better. We do not yet 
know them as we should. We realize that we need, as teachers 
and administrators, to understand more clearly the profound 
social and economic problems of modern life if we are to 
serve these young people wisely in preparing them for partici- 
pation in the work of their generation. In our schools we 
need still further clarifying of our purposes. (We need to 
bring them into line with what we know of the nature of 
children and the needs of society.) We shall then need to 
know better how to change our curriculums in order to achieve 
our objectives more satisfactorily. At this point we are 
clearly not effective. We are fumbling and groping for ways 
and means of making the curriculum more meaningful to the 
students and more directly related to the aims of the school. 
We recognize the need of new curriculum materials, adapted 
to the needs of students of varying stages of growth. We 
are trying to free our minds from the traditional patterns 
of thinking about education and to find a fresh and invigorat- 
ing point of view. This is one of our most difficult tasks. 
We are so accustomed to thinking of school work in terms 
of subject matter, courses, credits, and organization that many 
of us find it almost impossible to see with unobstructed vision 
this living, growing boy entrusted to our care, and to face 
his problems with him in order that we may be of greater 
service to him. 

In our schools, the teachers are encountering the difficulty 
of finding time to plan and to work together, to write down 
significant records of the individual’s growth, and then to 
use these records wisely in planning his work. These and 
many other problems we have not yet solved but we hope, 
as the Study proceeds, to make some progress toward their 
solution. 

We feel our responsibility deeply. As I indicated a year 
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ago, one of the most serious responsibilities is that of evalua- 
tion. We take the point of view that measurement of results 
is most significant when it is undertaken with reference to the 
purposes of the work. We are constantly trying to define 
those purposes more clearly and exactly. Last week the Di- 
recting Committee and the heads of schools met in conference 
for three days for this specific purpose. At this conference we 
discussed the directions of change in administration, in the 
curriculum, and in methods of teaching which we have found 
in our schools. One comes away from that three-day meeting 
realizing that these schools are vividly aware of their re- 
sponsibility for leading their students into some understand- 
ing of the major elements of modern life and for creating in 
them genuine concern for the common welfare. 

A year ago I made the happy announcement that Dr. Ralph 
Tyler had joined us in our project to undertake the responsi- 
bility of evaluation. We were then assured of his services 
for one year. They have been most valuable to all the schools 
and we are all delighted that a further generous grant from 
one of the Foundations assures us of his continued collabora- 
tion for three years more. In visiting each of the schools 
last year, Dr. Tyler insisted upon clear, definite, and under- 
standable statements of objectives. This challenge has been 
fairly well met by the schools and he is now in the midst of 
assisting them in using available means of measuring results 
and in devising new ones for fields in which satisfactory 
measures of growth are not now available. I take unusual 
pleasure in presenting my friend and colleague, Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, who will speak next on the program. 

Wi rorp M. AIKIN, 
Ohio State University. 








Defining and Measuring Objectives of 
Progressive Education 


AST year, this conference considered the general plan 
[ for the program of evaluation in connection with the 
Eight-Year Study, at the same time emphasizing the 
significance of a careful program of appraisal. I prefer to use 
the terms appraisal or evaluation, rather than measurement, 
because the latter may imply only very refined and exact assess- 
ments. Evaluation is needed by the schools to discover the 
points at which difficulties are encountered so that modifica- 
tions or revisions may be made, and to determine the effective 
aspects of the program which result in noteworthy, achieve- 
ments. (The schools need a more comprehensive means of 
evaluating the progress of pupils so that counseling and guid- 
ance may be more effectively and wisely done. Those schools 
fortunate enough to have this opportunity for pioneering 
owe an obligation to schools generally to report the results 
of these experiences in as careful, impartial, and accurate 
terms as possible. 

The general procedure proposed for this appraisal pro- 
gram was also outlined last year. Recognizing that each of 
the thirty schools in the study is being given freedom to de- 
velop an educational program which offers greatest promise 
under the local conditions for the pupils in that school, no 
single set of tests for all schools was considered, but the plan 
of evaluation was set up to provide a means by which each 
school could appraise its work in terms of its purposes. 
Furthermore, since these schools are concerned with the de- 
velopment of boys and girls in all of the major aspects of life 
the evaluation program was conceived not merely as the giving 
of paper and pencil examinations but as a means of collecting 
all important, pertinent evidence about the development of 
these boys and girls. 

The major task foreseen was the evolution of appropriate 
appraisal instruments for certain significant aspects of pupil 
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development which are not covered by the available tests. We 
proposed to work cooperatively with the staffs of the thirty 
schools to develop instruments by means of which evaluation 
of these less tangible objectives might be made. The present 
paper is a progress report indicating the steps which have 
been taken in the evaluation program proposed last year 
and describing the tasks now under way. 

The first step taken last year was to ask each of the schools 
to formulate in clear and understandable fashion its major 
purposes, that is to say, the school was to indicate what kinds 
of changes in its pupils the new educational program was 
expected to facilitate. These statements represented the ob- 
jectives of the schools as they were conceived at the time the 
formulations were made. Each school was then asked to 
go through the list of objectives and indicate what procedures 
it was then following, if any, for obtaining evidence of the 
degree to which that objective was being realized. In the 
case of some objectives, a school could indicate clearly a 
satisfactory means which it was then using to obtain evidence 
relative to the attainment of that purpose. For certain other 
objectives the school stated that no satisfactory means of 
evaluation were being employed but that it knew of certain 
methods which could be used. In the case of certain other 
objectives, the school explained that it did not know of any 
satisfactory and practicable method by which the desired evi- 
dence might be obtained. These last represented objectives 
for which new instruments of evaluation had to be developed. 
There were many of these so that an attack could not be made 
on the construction of all of the needed instruments at once. 
From these objectives, five were selected for study because 
they were mentioned frequently by the schools and because 
they represented various aspects of pupil development. For 
each of these five areas cooperative inter-school committees, 
made up of interested teachers from those schools striving 
for that objective, were formed to assist in developing in- 
struments of evaluation. One committee was concerned with 
the evaluation of interests and attitudes, a second with the 
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appraisal of work habits and study skills, a third with the 
evaluation of abilities involved in interpreting data, a fourth 
with the appraisal of abilities involved in applying facts and 
principles to concrete situations, and a fifth with the evaluation 
of sensitivity to significant problems. These are not all of 
the objectives needing appraisal but they are highly significant 
points of first attack. New committees will be formed and 
new areas attacked as rapidly as the staffs are able to devote 
the necessary time and energy. 

The inter-school committees have several functions. In the 
first place, their task is to clarify the meaning of these objec- 
tives. Many of the statements of educational purposes are 
vague and might mean different things to different people. 
Before any instruments of evaluation can be developed it 
is necessary to understand the meaning of these objectives, 
to be able to recognize the kinds of behavior which the school 
is trying to devlop in order that we may find effective ways 
for obtaining evidence of these types of behavior among the 
pupils. Hence, the first sessions of each inter-school com- 
mittee were devoted to defining the objective in understand- 
able terms. Indirectly, this serves another function. It 
broadens the vision of the various schools cooperating. As 
the representative of one school listens to the comments of 
other schools as to the meaning attached to this statement 
of objectives, each school gets a broader vision and perhaps 
a better conception of desirable educational purposes. 

The task of clarifying educational objectives is more dif- 
ficult and important than we had, at the outset, realized. In 
the first place, the terminology typically used in stating ob- 
jectives is surprisingly vague and the meanings attached to 
many of these statements vary markedly among the schools. 
In the second place, many statements of objectives are ex- 
pressed in terms of the duties of the school rather than in 
terms of the changes expected in pupils. Obviously, the 
latter is the type of statement essential for appraisal, since 
the task of evaluation is to determine the degree to which these 
desired changes are taking place. To express these original 
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statements in terms which would be understood clearly by 
all the schools concerned and to define these objectives by 
describing the kinds of changes desired in pupils demand 
thoughtful discussions, questioning, wording and re-wording. 

For example, the phrase “‘sensitivity to significant problems” 
was discussed, worded, reconsidered and re-worded until it 
was finally clear that the schools were using this phrase to 
mean that they hoped to develop pupils who are aware of 
significant problems of modern life, who are able to analyze 
these problems to indicate the more definite crucial difficulties 
involved, who are really concerned in trying to help in over- 
coming these difficulties, and who develop a plan of action for 
themselves with reference to each problem which is appropri- 
ate for their abilities and opportunities. These four types of 
behavior are more clearly understood than the original phrase 
and the problem of evaluation is clarified. To appraise “‘sensi- 
tivity to significant problems” we must collect evidence of the 
degree to which pupils are aware of significant problems, are 
able to analyze them, are concerned in helping solve them, and 
are able to plan appropriate action. 

As another illustration of the value of definition of objec- 
tives, the Committee on Work Habits and Study Skills found 
it necessary to extend the usual conception of study skills in 
order to make clear the investigational skills which these 
schools are trying to develop in their new work. By this ob- 
jective, the schools mean that they are trying to develop pupils 
who are able to determine what data are needed to answer 
important questions, who are familiar with dependable sources 
of data, who are able to locate the data in these sources, who 
are able to obtain information from books and libraries, by 
observation, by interviewing and letter-writing, who are able 
to distinguish pertinent data from the irrelevant, who are able 
to organize and present the material effectively. This clarifi- 
cation of objectives shows that the schools need not only 
reading tests and tests of written expression but also tests 
covering these other investigational skills. 

It is possible to go on at some length in describing this step 
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of defining and clarifying objectives. These two cases, how- 
ever, are sufficient to illustrate the need for clarification and 
the value of the resulting definitions. One other comment 
should be made. It is very necessary in any such program 
to obtain the real objectives of the school and not those to 
which lip-service only is given. It is no easy task to formu- 
late objectives. Schools are frequently tempted to accept a 
glib statement which may have come to their attention rather 
than to think through their own serious purposes. Sometimes, 
in our committees we find this to be the case. Hence, as we 
try to define objectives we do not ask “What is meant by 
this phrase?’ We are not trying to discover the dictionary 
definitions of terms nor even the conventional ones. We ask 
‘“‘What does your school mean by this objective?’ “What 
are you trying to accomplish?” We want to keep the discus- 
sion focused upon the real purposes of each school and not 
upon the conventional definition of terms. 

In order to cover these real purposes adequately, we shall 
also have to extend our procedure. As we visit the schools 
we find certain activities under way which seem to involve 
purposes not formulated previously. Sometimes, on our visits 
we sense a purpose which is not expressed. At these points 
we must keep asking the question, “What do you expect to 
result from this activity?’ Only in this way can we get a 
clear picture of some very significant objectives which have 
been so basic to the work of the school that it has never 
given conscious thought to them, and also those very vital 
purposes which some schools fail to express because of dif- 
ficulty in dealing with educational vocabulary. The work of 
the committees thus far indicates that vagueness of statement 
does not necessarily mean vagueness of purpose. This step 
of clarification is necessary to provide an understanding of 
the real objectives towards which the schools are striving 
and in terms of which the schools’ programs must be ap- 
praised. 

After the inter-school committees clarified the objectives 
by describing more definitely what they mean in terms of 
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desired changes in pupils, the next function of the committees 
was to explore possible methods of collecting evidence about 
these kinds of changes. For example, one member of the 
Committee on Interests and Attitudes explored the possi- 
bility of obtaining evidence of developing interests by direct 
observation of young people and the recording of these ob- 
servations. Another committee member experimented with 
collecting evidence about interests by the keeping of diaries. 
A third committee member explored the possibilities of the 
interview, and a fourth tried types of interest tests. The 
purpose of this exploratory period was to discover the more 
promising means for obtaining evidence which might be worth 
further experimentation, and also to discover the defects 
which would need to be overcome and the values which seem 
to inhere in each of these possible procedures. 

This exploratory use of possible procedures reveals promis- 
ing general procedures by which desired evidence can be col- 
lected. When it comes to perfecting a definite instrument 
which may be employed in a particular school, rather than 
using the Committee as a whole, it is probably more effective 
for the work to be done by smaller groups or perhaps even 
one or two individuals. For this purpose, we have set up a 
Test Laboratory at our staff headquarters in Columbus. This 
is a laboratory which contains a collection of helpful materials, 
including promising tests and other instruments, and provides 
a place where one or two teachers at a time may work in- 
tensively with members of the Evaluation Staff in the construc- 
tion of actual instruments for use in a particular school. We 
have just begun this phase of our work. As these instruments 
are developed they are then to be submitted to the large inter- 
school committees for more careful criticism and revision. 

At this point may I comment on one misconception of the 
program which I have heard from several sources. It has 
been said that these thirty schools are not interested in teach- 
ing facts and information. This is not true. The objectives 
from each of the schools show a concern that pupils will 
obtain accurate and realistic information, not, however, as 
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matter of rote memorization to be glibly given back to the 
teacher at examination periods but rather, for effective use. 
These pupils will be tested to determine the degrees to which 
they have acquired and can use significant facts and ideas. 
The emphasis of the evaluation program is upon a comprehen- 
sive appraisal—upon the inclusion of instruments to give 
evidence of the development of these pupils in all of the im- 
portant aspects rather than upon the mere testing of facts 
remembered. As the work proceeds we hope, one by one, to 
extend the available means of evaluation so that a comprehen- 
sive appraisal may be increasingly possible. 

During this year, the significance of careful appraisal has 
become apparent from another point of view. These schools 
have maintained that the necessary freedom which secondary 
schools must have in order to reconstruct their curriculums 
continuously demands liberation from prescribed units and 
courses and emancipation from imposed entrance examina- 
tions, both of which tend to give inflexibility to a program 
which needs to be highly sensitive to our changing society. 
But the colleges, on the other hand, do need information about 
prospective students, both for the purposes of admission and 
purposes of effective guidance after they have been admitted 
to college. College authorities recognize that the usual tran- 
script of credits and the results on college entrance examina- 
tions are not wholly satisfactory bases either for selection of 
students or for guidance. They are, however, of some value 
and before secondary schools may expect to have the freedom 
they desire as a more or less permanent policy, it is necessary 
to find a more satisfactory method of appraising students’ 
abilities and potentialities which will provide information 
helpful to the college in selection and guidance and, at the 
same time, does not impose an inflexible and uniform cur- 
riculum on the schools. We shall need to follow our students 
into college and study their work there in relation to the 
evaluation data to find out which of these appraisal instru- 
ments are useful to the college and, if possible, to improve 
their value for this purpose. 
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This is a brief report of progress last year and of our 
plans. The essential features are: first, a consideration of 
important educational objectives as a basis from which any 
evaluation program should proceed; second, a cooperative 
activity in which the individual schools working with an ad- 
visory technical staff are developing new instruments at those 
points where there are not satisfactory instruments available 
for evaluation; third, the study of the results obtained by 
use of the instruments. 

Appraisal is important in any educational experimentation. 
The time when arguments and impassioned pleas would 
justify the wholesale extension of an educational program is 
past. The significance of the Eight-Year Study must be judged 
in terms of its effectiveness in promoting desirable educational 
changes in boys and girls. The purpose of the evaluation 
program is to develop procedures by which we may determine 
the changes taking place in these boys and girls and thereby 
to enable each school to discover year by year the degree to 
which it is accomplishing its significant educational purposes. 

RALPH W. TYLER, 
Ohio State University. 








Recent Developments in School and 
College Relations 


R. LESTER, Members of the conference: You may 

have noted with some foreboding that I am on the 

program twice this morning. The committee, realizing 
that to ask an audience to listen to an enthusiast twice on one 
program demanded more patience than you were likely to 
have, has suggested that I telescope the two appointments 
and in some way introduce the Committee reports into my 
talk. 

I am sure the English teachers at least will concede that 
even though a talk might have a weak climax, a committee 
report on the end of it would be likely to spoil what there 
was, so I am going to introduce the report where I think it 
serves the purpose of illustration rather than make it a separ- 
ate part of my share of the program. 

There has been a great deal of emphasis lately on reports 
of incidents, very commonly called anecdotes, as material for 
examining the progress being made in various lines. I shall 
start this morning with a selection of anecdotes that relate 
to my subject—the developments coming about in school and 
college relations. These anecdotes suffer from one disability 
that anecdotes always have—they have a certain personal 
significance—because one can only relate an observed anecdote 
in which he has had some part. 

I shall start about thirty-five years ago with a word about 
the position of the colleges in relation to their subject depart- 
ments. At that time, there was no college entrance board. 
There was no clear conception, I believe, of each college as 
a part of an educational system. Inside each college there 
was less conception than at present of each professor or each 
department as an essential part of the whole institution with 
the demand that the person’s objectives should accord with 
those of the institution. I can say that the more freely, for 
I myself was a member of the admissions committee in one 
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of the colleges at approximately the time of which I am 
speaking. The custom then was for each professor to select 
that preparation which he wished for entrance to his de- 
partment and to insist doggedly that all pupils coming into 
the college should furnish evidence of having met those 
particular requirements. 

In advanced algebra the common requirement that could 
be covered successfully by students in high school in the time 
allowed was four or five topics. So many different professors 
in so many different colleges had personal idiosyncrasies in 
regard to that subject that in my own secondary school teach- 
ing at one time I was forced to teach thirty topics in the 
time in which I could teach satisfactorily four or five. This 
was necessary in order to fit the demands of these particular 
men—lI am not going to say of these colleges—who insisted 
upon this varied preparation. 

The College Board started because there was a demand 
for some corrective for that situation, but after it started 
there were very serious problems still remaining. 

I happened to be one of three to write the mathematics 
examinations for the College Board in one of its early years. 
Of the other two one was the head of a graduate department 
of mathematics in one of our great universities—a man who, 
I think, never taught any undergraduate courses, and the third 
person was the head of a college department of mathematics 
who was dealing with none but seniors and graduate students. 
The examinations were when finished, I presume, among the 
worst examinations ever given by the College Board, and 
you know that that is saying a good deal for those early days. 
I still retain a certain degree of sympathy for the students 
who tried them. One of the questions that was carefully 
phrased to test a certain ability was taken out by a college 
member of the committee and replaced by another, because 
the original question would never afterwards be used in col- 
lege mathematics. Interestingly enough the question sup- 
posedly used in college mathematics had to be omitted from 
the examination results because it could not be solved! 
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There was no great consideration in those early days for 
the real meaning of some of the questions; that is, the ques- 
tions required manipulation, and correct manipulation was 
satisfactory. For example, one of our most noted eastern 
universities used a question in geometry which, I suppose, was 
meant to be real because it referred to the speed of a sailboat, 
but the pupils who had common sense didn’t hand in their 
answers because the mathematically correct answer made the 
sailboat go over two hundred miles an hour. 

While talking with the head—a very interesting man—of 
a college department of mathematics in those early days, I 
said to him, “I am very curious to know why you take so 
little interest in the teaching side of your work and of your 
department. You don’t seem to care about studying the type 
of response that comes from your students or to stimulate 
a different attitude toward mathematics and mathematical 
thinking.”” He looked at me in disgust, shook his head and 
said, ““You don’t understand; that is not my job. I know my 
stuff and I give it to them. If they don’t get it, that’s their 
lookout.’”” That was not an uncommon attitude, I think, at 
that time. 

One of the evidences of change was indicated in a con- 
versation I had with a dean a little while after that, when, 
happening to meet me, he said, ‘‘Do you know a man to fill 
a certain position that we will have vacant next year in the 
college?’ I asked him what he wanted. He looked at me 
with a twinkle in his eye and said, “We’re thinking about 
trying an experiment. We have thought of getting a teacher.” 

How about the schools? About seventeen years ago I spoke 
to a very distinguished group of heads of schools, public and 
private—I presume as representative a group as could have 
been brought together at that time. I talked to them about 
the scientific study of individuals and of the needs of those 
individuals. I was not particularly radical, but I did suggest 
that any way we could find of studying the natural equipment 
of young people was important. I suggested that it might 
be very important indeed that we should use various tests that 
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were being devised for scholastic aptitude. I also had quite 
a little to say about the development of comparable tests 
of an objective type, and the use of them over a period of 
years so that the study of the trends of development in the 
young people would give us something on which we could 
base our guidance and our further plans for them. I went 
so far as to say that we ought to know a great deal more 
about the behaviour of these young people and what it in- 
dicated with regard to their attitudes, the habits they were 
forming and their personal qualities of various kinds. The 
audience heard me with a great courtesy but without showing 
very much interest, and with a certain amount of disapproval 
indicated by some of the faces. 

As I stepped down from the platform I was met by three 
men who came forward very solemnly and asked me if I 
would mind talking with them a moment. They led me out 
of the room into another room and offered me a chair— 
rather significantly in a corner—and they drew three chairs 
around me. These gentlemen did not argue with me—they 
reasoned with me! I remember a few of their exact words. 
They said to me, “You must know that this kind of thing 
you are talking is rot,” and they told me that of course they 
didn’t care for themselves what I said because they wouldn’t 
be influenced anyway, but for my own sake, as they liked 
me somewhat, they were very sorry to hear me talk this 
sort of thing in public; it would probably have a very serious 
effect on my own possible career as an educator. For half 
an hour they pointed out to me the great danger of my course, 
but finding me very difficult to convince they metaphorically 
threw up their hands and said, “Well, we have done our duty. 
We are sorry, but there is nothing more to be said.” 

Fourteen years ago a rather careful study was made of 
the purposes of the private schools in this country as expressed 
in their advertising and in their publications and books. Their 
purposes seemed to be two: the schools said they could get 
their graduates into college, and that they had some excellent 
athletic teams—but they didn’t say much else, particularly 
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in advertising. We all know that this is not a complete picture 
of the purposes of private schools in any period, but it seems 
very significant that this limited aim should be the indicated 
purpose as presented to the public. 

What has been happening? 

You find as you approach the present that people do not 
state their purposes in the same way, and they certainly do 
things far differently. The three men who reasoned with 
me have all introduced into the schools for which they are 
responsible some of the very things that they called rot. 
Both school and college people are expressing their convic- 
tions with different emphases and in terms of different pur- 
poses. For instance, a college dean has just written for him- 
self a short paper on the functions of the secondary school, 
in which he defines that function, as a preliminary to analyzing 
it with some completeness, as “to cultivate the native endow- 
ment of youth in relation to the society in which they will 
live.” Here is a recognition by the college that the duty 
of secondary schools is not primarily the fitting of pupils for 
college or the building up of good athletic teams or even the 
developing of people who have impeccable moral character. 

I heard one dean about a week ago make a speech about 
graduation from college in which he said that perhaps fifty 
students a year received diplomas from his institution although 
they had not met the exact requirements of the college for 
graduation. The faculty had authorized a committee to 
judge each individual case on its merits, and where a specific 
requirement was unfair to the individual, who, because of 
his needs, had done something slightly different, this com- 
mittee overruled the requirement, deciding that the student 
had earned a diploma and should be given one. 

The dean of one of our colleges recently challenged his 
faculty to analyze their own objectives man by man and de- 
partment by department. They were not to give their ob- 
jectives in terms of teaching a certain amount of subject 
matter in a certain field, but rather to say what was the part 
of their department in the total purpose of the college 
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which was turning out men who would take their places in 
our social order as functioning, contributing individuals. I 
understand the first doubtful response was followed by in- 
tense interest which culminated in real value to the college. 

There are a tremendous number of cooperative enterprises 
in which schools and coileges are working together at the 
present time. They show the same changed approach to the 
various problems common to us. The American Council on 
Education with its Problems and Plans Committee, which 
has been working a little over five years, presents a very good 
example of this. This committee was formed to study needs 
for research, and in particular to view the whole spread of 
education in the United States as a challenging problem for 
investigation. It was to see where something needed to be 
done, and how necessary information could best be gotten. 
In the original analysis of the problem this committee con- 
sidered three areas. Human beings constituted the first, with 
emphasis on knowledge about human beings. The second was 
human society, and the third, those tools and procedures that 
should be used to prepare human beings to take their places 
in human society. That is a tremendously broad program; it 
involves recognition of our problem on a totally different scale 
than used to be true when we set up those little meticulous 
demands that each man settled in his particular department 
without adequate consideration of the totality and interrela- 
tion of our problems. 

The three areas I have mentioned have since been analyzed 
in various ways and have produced many interesting investi- 
gations. There has been a committee at work on “unitary 
differential traits’: another committee has been studying the 
vocational demands on young people going out to take their 
places in the world. There are the Cooperative Test Service, 
and the Examination and Testing Manual that is now being 
prepared. There are many other scientific approaches to 
questions of this kind under way, culminating in the tremen- 
dous project of “youth study” which has just been launched. 
This concerns the care and education of American youth be- 
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tween twelve and twenty-one—a staggering undertaking, but 
one that will be attacked in a scientific and comprehensive 
manner. 

I might also mention the fact that the government at the 
present time is appropriating sums in the millions for some- 
what similar purposes, and is doing it with the advice of 
various research organizations. 

The reports that I am supposed to give might very well 
come at this point because they too concern cooperative at- 
tempts to solve school and college problems. Some of you 
will remember that in 1932 a committee of the Educational 
Records Bureau, called the School and College Relations 
Committee, approached the colleges of the country with a 
number of recommendations and questions. The first question 
was roughly this: ‘Are you willing to give greater emphasis 
to those things that have to do with the kind of person who 
applies for entrance? Will you express to those who are 
preparing students and to the students and families from 
which they come your feeling that it makes a difference what 
kind of a person enters your college community?’ The second 
question was whether the colleges would be willing to give 
greater weight and greater value to cumulative comparable 
test records over a term of years as part of the entrance in- 
formation required. The third, which was expressed under 
various headings and with several modifications, concerned 
the possibility that was spoken of by Dr. Fuess yesterday in 
relation to the English universities’ acceptance of candidates 
a year or more ahead of their entrance to college, and the 
consequent freeing of them to some degree for the last year 
so that they might grow in accordance with their own needs 
rather than be confined to any restricted curriculum. 

The answers from the colleges were reported in a publica- 
tion of the committee which was sent out in 1933. Since last 
spring the questionnaire has been sent out again, the com- 
munication going to all the colleges in our general college 
associations, and about 370 colleges have given their answers 
to the questions asked. 
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The answers are interesting indeed. I am not going into 
them deeply because you will have the opportunity to read 
them. I do want to say that there was a very good response 
indeed to the need for increased emphasis on the type of 
person. Some of these colleges were not able to give any 
definite assurance of cooperation because of limitations such 
as state requirements, or of other inhibiting factors, but 77 
per cent of the colleges have definitely stated that they will 
do what they can to encourage this greater emphasis on the 
type of people who are coming into the colleges, and later into 
our communities. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is impossible to overemphasize 
that need. If we are sharpening minds to be used by criminals, 
what is the constructive advantage of our education? It is 
not our part to turn loose on society cleverly trained young 
people with no moral or social direction, no feeling for the 
good of humanity. If we have any single responsibility rest- 
ing on us it is the responsibility for guiding the young people 
in our charge in right thinking toward their duties in human 
society. The recognition of this recommendation by the col- 
leges is an indication that college executives are thinking in 
exactly that direction, and are willing to support the schools 
in their attempts to better present conditions. 

Almost as large a proportion of the colleges were in agree- 
ment in regard to the value of cumulative comparable tests 
which would tell the story of the development of the students 
in various areas of human knowledge over a period of years, 
and would tell it in such form that some rather definite answer 
could be given to the way in which one student’s response 
compared with those of many others who had had somewhat 
similar opportunities. 

A smaller number but yet a significant number of colleges 
are interested in the choice of applicants far enough ahead 
to allow greater flexibility in the last part of the secondary 
school course. 

This report will be sent out to the member schools and the 
colleges involved early next week. If there are any here 
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who do not fall in those categories they can obtain copies 
from the Educational Records Bureau. 

I should like to mention one or two very significant re- 
sponses that have come from this recommendation, brought 
about very largely, however, by interviews with Dr. Ben 
Wood, who is a member of the committee. The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars has passed quite an ex- 
tended resolution in agreement. Among other things it says, 
“Constructive educational guidance depends upon accurate 
and more comprehensive information regarding pupils as 
growing individuals. This information should include com- 
parable measures of aptitudes and achievements over a period 
of years, such as a record of personal development, concrete 
observations on conditions and evidences of permanent and 
dominant interests, attitudes and habits. Since it is desirable 
to study the individual as a growing phenomenon, this study 
of the individual must extend over a period of years and the 
measurements taken should be as comparable and meaningful 
as possible.” 

The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars has 
also passed a resolution, and various colleges are putting into 
their catalogs definite statements based on the committee’s 
recommendation, or if not based on it, based on thinking 
along similar lines. 

This committee realized after making its recommendations 
that there was at present no very suitable method of studying 
the attributes of the individual, particularly when they were 
what are commonly called traits, or personal characteristics. 
It was about to start a study of this question when the Com- 
mission on School and College Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association launched the eight year project of which 
you have been hearing this morning, and very early in that 
project the Records and Reports Committee was appointed. 
It was at once evident to the School and College Relations 
Committee of the Educational Records Bureau that this new 
committee had been appointed partly to do the very thing 
that it itself was about to do. As it happened that the chair- 
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man and three other members of the first committee were ap- 
pointed on the second committee, the Educational Records 
Bureau Committee decided to leave that part of the work 
to the Records and Reports Committee, asking it to consider 
itself related to the Educational Records Bureau Committee 
and to report from time to time to that organization. 

Now, as chairman of the Records and Reports Committee, 
I should like to make the second part of the report. You 
have already heard quite a good deal that has to do with 
its work from both Mr. Aikin and Dr. Tyler. The committee 
seems to have the following functions, which evidently over- 
lap to some extent. First, to do what it can to promote 
and organize a better study of the individual; second, to plan 
and help our schools carry on whatever can be done to give 
the colleges better information about the students applying 
to them; third, to work out an evaluation program which will 
enable us to judge more accurately the development of our 
young people in certain important attitudes and abilities; 
fourth—and one of the latest developments—to make a 
study of the use of available material for guidance purposes; 
and last, growing out of all of these, to plan and administer 
some kind of evaluation of the eight-year experiment so that 
the results that come from it can be of general help in 
education. 

Dr. Tyler has told you about the evaluation project. About 
the material for college entrance, I am going to say this 
much: nothing is fixed at the present time except that it is 
the aim of these schools to give the colleges as significant 
and full information as possible. They are preparing for the 
colleges histories of their candidates during their secondary 
school careers. They are preparing studies of them as per- 
sons, and that material I will later go into more fully. They 
are using standardized tests to the extent that those tests fit 
their particular objectives and the particular courses with 
which they are experimenting. They are also expecting to 
use the more accurate, dependable and comparable information 
that Dr. Tyler’s committees will soon produce. We are find- 
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ing that the work of the evaluation committees and the studies 
of young people being developed by the Records and Reports 
Committee more and more dovetail and supplement each 
other, so that they promise eventually to become parts of 
one single comprehensive method of child study. 

The committee presented last year as part of its report 
the manual which is in use in a good many schools in their 
attempt to find out more about the characteristics of their 
pupils. The committee has been extending its study of 
characteristics and has recently added an analysis of “‘social 
concern” to those in the manual. It is at present considering 
about two hundred and fifty terms in use in schools, colleges 
and social agencies of this country to describe people, many 
having meanings that are more or less vague. This list is 
gradually being cut down so that a very small number will 
be kept as important enough for complete analysis by teachers. 
Others will be used for less complete (but yet significant) 
analysis. 

The form of report being developed at the present time 
is on a double page sheet like a filing envelope. On one side 
of this there will be printed the definitions of types of people 
under each heading as they have been analyzed by the com- 
mittee. For example, under “responsibility or dependability,” 
one type-description, will be that of the “conscientious” per- 
son, and the description will indicate that such a person can 
be depended upon to carry out those things asked of him, but 
that he is not one who will add from his own thinking the 
extensions that expand his opportunity or his duty beyond 
what has been laid down. For each characteristic there will 
be a place for a six-year recording by everybody dealing with 
the pupil—for the opinions of those who observe him as to 
the type to which his behavior indicates that he belongs. The 
records will be keyed so that in going through them anyone 
can tell who has made any report and from what association 
with the pupil. 

Perhaps the most important thing about this listing of 
types is that it is not a rating. There is no assumption by the 
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committee that it knows what kind of people are the most 
important to the world, not even in relation to a single 
characteristic. There is an assumption by the committee that 
it considers the chosen characteristics to be of prime im- 
portance; that the production of people who can carry re- 
sponsibility, who keep a creative attitude, who have a con- 
structive influence, who will meet their problems with open 
and inquiring minds, who demand full and accurate data and 
reason accurately toward their conclusions, who have a genuine 
social concern, is a most vital purpose of the school. Let me 
repeat that there is no assumption that an exact type of per- 
son is the one that must be produced. For example consider 
“creation.” Who knows whether the man who has a “one- 
track” mind in his creation, with a tremendous enthusiasm for 
one thing, who will drive forward in that one area with all 
the initiative, determination, the creative approach possible, 
may not prove far more valuable in his contribution to the 
world than the man who is generally creative in his approach, 
or has a generally inquiring mind, but who perhaps never 
gets as deep into any one field of activity as the other man 
does? The Committee makes no assumption with regard to 
such matters; it asks only for a description of each of the 
persons studied. : 

On the card of which I am speaking there will be oppor- 
tunity for quite complete descriptions under analyzed char- 
acteristics. There will also be opportunity for expressing 
opinions as to an unusual amount of a certain characteristic 
or an unusual lack, where the extreme is the important 
matter. For example, there will be an opportunity for say- 
ing whether a person seems to have great energy or notice- 
able lack of energy. One of the most important features will 
be approximately a whole page on which one can write what- 
ever he believes adds to the accuracy, completeness or dis- 
tinctiveness of the picture of the person described. 

The committee in working out its instruments has gradually 
changed and modified them through experiment, through the 
cooperation of the schools and the study of large numbers of 
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cases, until it has arrived at a form that is self-interpreting, 
that is not open to the usual criticisms made of “rating” 
material, and that has been approved by large numbers of 
our leading psychologists as well as by both school and col- 
lege teachers and executives. This development could be 
discussed at great length, but the time is going very rapidly 
and I must come back to my original thesis. 

These reports are offered from two standpoints; as a re- 
port of progress of these two committees, and also as further 
evidence of the trend about which I am talking. I started 
with incidents from twenty to thirty odd years ago which 
seemed to me to indicate very definitely that at that time our 
institutions did not fully recognize their place as a part of our 
general educational system. 

About fourteen years ago, I presented a statement to a 
group of students, all heads of schools, in one of the colleges 
saying that there was no place in the United States’ system 
of education for schools that were owned by individuals and 
used as businesses. This was strongly contested at that time. 
Before the discussions of six weeks of the summer course 
were over a vote showed unanimous agreement with that 
statement. What has happened in regard to that particular 
point? There is hardly an important school left in this 
country that is owned by an individual and run as a business. 
The schools have re-organized so that they are really parts 
of our educational system. They are under public-spirited 
boards of trustees. They are beginning to call themselves 
by a new name, “independent schools,” meaning simply that 
they are independent of the political system but that they 
recognize that they are part of the educational system. There 
were colleges which were completely independent, which de- 
manded what they wanted in any subject or procedure, irre- 
spective of what young people should have. The colleges 
no longer consider themselves as independent of our educa- 
tional system, but conscientiously—and with inspiration in 
many cases—take their part in all that has to do with the 
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tremendous problems of education that are facing the Amer- 
ican people. 

I would like to say just a word about the magnitude of that 
problem. We have at the present moment, approximately 
thirty million young people in this country in educational in- 
stitutions. There are over a million of us serving them as 
teachers. From a negligible proportion of the population in 
our secondary schools, enrollment has increased to almost 
three-quarters of those eligible. If schools take three-quarters 
of the population, they take a great many who are below 
average. It has been said recently that there are many states 
in this country with a large proportion of the people in them 
who need supervision, that proportion being said in some states 
to reach as high as one-third of the population. Yet we are 
trying in our secondary schools to educate almost three- 
quarters of that section of population that falls in the second- 
ary group. 

Can we any longer—dare we any longer—fail to face the 
question of school and college relations on this new basis? 
It may have been fair back in the time when each institution 
stood by itself, when, if a man was an expert in advanced 
mathematics, he therefore was supposedly an expert in 
saying what children should have in mathematics all the way 
from the primary up, to assume that a college should pre- 
scribe a secondary school curriculum and say ‘‘we must have 
that or we will not accept the student.” 

The attitude now must be a quite different one. We are 
all parts of this great educational system. Everyone of us 
is, apparently, concerned with the individual student, with 
making the most of him and fitting him as well as possible 
into human society. It is no longer possible for a subject 
matter expert to say what shall be done with a ten-year-old 
child, or a fifteen-year-old child, or an eighteen-year-old child, 
simply because of his knowledge of his subject field. Those 
of us in secondary schools no longer presume, and I use the 
word “presume” with intention, to say what shall be done 
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with young children, because there has begun to be a science 
of education, which decides better than we can what young 
children need and can do. If any of us have really studied 
the science of education for younger children, however, we 
may without presumption advise with those who teach them. 

There are those in college who are specialists in regard to 
adolescence. ‘They should help in every possible way those 
in secondary schools who are also specialists with regard to 
adolescence. Every one who can should contribute to the 
solution of the problem of what adolescence needs today, 
in our life, our social system, our kind of civilization, but we 
can no longer, from many more or less logical internal organ- 
ization of subject matter, or any less than honest statement of 
prerequisities, lay out a course which shall be a universal de- 
mand on this tremendously varied population of our secondary 
groups. 

We are at the point where only by pooling everything 
we can all give can we answer the criticism that has been made 
by some of our leading critics, that we have reached a point 
where our schools are outmoded; that the demands of the 
present are so different from those of the past that the schools 
are completely out-of-date. That is a serious challenge; it 
may be an exaggerated challenge, but the fact that it can 
be made makes it a challenge that must be met. 

The encouraging thing is that every indication, at the pres- 
ent time, seems to point to the fact that in our school and col- 
lege relations we have begun to accept common responsibility. 
We realize that our public schools are the overwhelmingly im- 
portant part of American education, but all the rest of us 
are proud to be in that system, trying to contribute to it, 
recognizing that our first duty is to the social order in which 
we live, and to those individuals who are going to compose it 
in the future. So we are forced to study with every means 
within our power how best to serve each pupil at each stage 
of his education. Consequently colleges will increasingly accept 
school graduates after they have had the right kind of expe- 
riences in the schools, those which have enabled them to de- 
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velop all that is within each one of them, and the colleges will 
carry on again from that point in the ways that prove best 
suited to their purposes. 

That does not mean that colleges have no right to make 
various demands on candidates and schools. The only point 
I should make in relation to that is that prerequisites should 
be honest ones. If an engineering college demands certain 
mathematics, that requirement should be for mathematics that 
will be used, and the college should demand it because it is an 
honest prerequisite, without which its work cannot be success- 
fully achieved. The college must, however, and they increas- 
ingly do, leave as much of the secondary work as is not honest 
prerequisites free for determination by those who are studying 
the needs and capacities of adolescence. 

Perhaps the greatest sign of progress is that the time has 
come when I can say that without its being resented, as it 
would have been a few years ago. Today I believe such frank 
statements are welcome. I think we have all reached the stage 
where our personal desires, our individual biases are sinking, 
if they have not already sunk, into the background, and where 
we are quite ready to say, “Here is a common problem. My 
contribution to it will be above any prejudices or personal 
desires, will be an open-minded scientific attempt to understand 
and face the situation as it really is, to see my part in it, and 
to do what I can to carry it a little nearer to its final solution.” 

EuGENE R. SmirTH, 
The Beaver Country Day School. 








Admission Requirements, Advanced 
Studies, and the Freshman Year 


INTRODUCED BY WILLARD W. Beatty, 
SUPERINTENDENT, BRONXVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


We have decided that, in view of the fact that there is sup- 
posed to be a noise abatement campaign in New York City, 
possibly it may have penetrated the dining rooms of the Roose- 
velt Hotel and that we may be able to have quiet so that we 
can start our program on time. In introducing Dr. Gummere 
I cannot help referring back to the feeling of tense concern 
which developed among a great many of my friends in the 
secondary schools when it became known that the man who 
was occupying the position of Director of Admissions of 
Harvard was about to retire and that a new man would be 
chosen. Of course, Harvard is a rather major objective for 
many of the secondary schools in this part of the country and 
therefore its policy regarding admission is important to all 
of us. I can report the sigh of relief and the words of satis- 
faction that I heard on every side when the news became gen- 
erally known that Dick Gummere was to succeed to that posi- 
tion. I don’t know him well enough to call him Dick, but I 
hope to before he is much older in the present position. Coming 
from Penn Charter School, where he has made a name for 
himself among secondary school men, into a key educational 
position in this country, I think I am safe in saying that he 
stepped into that position with a greater degree of good will 
than almost any other man might have received. It is there- 
fore with great pleasure that I introduce Dr. Gummere today 


to discuss certain relations between the secondary schools 
and colleges. 


(The manuscript as here printed was developed by Dr. Gummere on the 
basis of notes used in speaking) 
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Appress BY Dr. RicHARD M. GUMMERE 


T IS a great privilege to address this group on matters 
which concern the last three years of school, the first 
year of college, and the further development of aptitudes 

and capabilities which can be attained through this period. 
To all who deal with admissions, these affliated or conjoint 
associations which have helped to record pupil-progress and 
thus render education more vital, have made valuable contri- 
butions. There is a trend, perhaps not merely a “far-off divine 
event,” towards bringing all such agencies into one coordinated 
powerful channel of perfected technique, high standards, and 
sound traditions. Whether the educator defines his job as an 
art, a science, a profession, or a philosophy, we are all agreed 
that what we seek is the essence of pupil development which 
blends in a sanely balanced society, doing justice both to the 
culture générale and the ‘‘G”’ of the person himself. Dr. Kandel 
illustrated this movement yesterday with convincing accuracy; 
and we think also of the definition which Dr. Learned has 
given—‘‘a dynamic cumulative curriculum, with ideas expand- 
ing because of natural growth round four or five constant 
centers of reference.’ And, since the United States is not a 
place where values are as firmly fixed as in Europe, there must 
be regional flexibility. 

We should consider the accomplishments over recent years 
rather than tear to pieces the parts of the picture which are 
too full, as Samuel Johnson said, of ‘“‘anfractuosities,” or 
rough edges. We may leave this sort of thing to the public, 
which does not understand the spade-work and the intelligent 
analysis already so beneficially expended. The professional, 
graduate, legal, medical, and research training was the first 
to go on an expert and perfection basis; then, due to Progres- 
sive and scientific principles, the education of early American 
childhood reached a standard which is the cause of pride. Five 
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years ago, then, we were all saying that this “white-light” 
excellence existed at the youngest and the oldest stages of our 
complete line of education: the secondary school and the first 
two years of the liberal arts college were the target for critics 
and for the general public, who attacked with the glee of small 
boys in front of a plate-glass window. We certainly should 
endeavor to satisfy the community who are concerned with 
these institutions, but we may leave out of consideration, at 
least temporarily, the persons who ask why stenographers 
cannot spell, or lawyers use good English, or bookkeepers 
observe accuracy in their figures. They preach a certain 
“‘horse-sense”’; but in this term the wrong animal seems occa- 
sionally to be embalmed. 

We may conclude, then, that the American Council, the 
Progressive Education Association, the Educational Records 
Bureau, the College Entrance Examination Board, the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, and other groups which would make 
a regular “‘catalogue of ships” in the educational fleet, have 
accomplished highly satisfactory voyages and have brought 
back invaluable ideas. There is now no quarrel between the 
vocational and the cultural, as was the case fifteen years ago; 
no setting off of Progressive and Conservative, which reached 
its climax perhaps a decade in the past. All good schools have 
seen the value of this point of view. There are still several 
clearing-houses; but they all welcome, so to speak, any good 
legal paper. The technique of school investigation has reached 
a new high record; and the plea of President Lowell, uttered 
at Carleton College in 1916, has been answered, as far as the 
schools are concerned. In this plea he called for an educational 
objectivity in research among college students and college 
studies, which would clear up the liberal arts college problems 
as the researches in graduate medicine and related fields had 
made the physician’s job a matter of truth-finding rather than 
of guess work; just as astrology blended by logical stages into 
astronomy. Add to this the whole field of hygiene, physical 
education, psychiatry, and the conscientious but still unsolved 
puzzle of measuring or testing citizenship and morality. One 
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might also say that we are on the eve of an educational 
renaissance. But our findings must soon translate themselves 
into practice and action if they are to be effective. 

We have such vast material to work with that it looks as if 
from now on intelligent selection were more important than 
further pioneering or scientific analysis. The last twenty years 
have been so rich in their results that those blessed words 
“integrate” and “‘synthetic’’ were never more appropriate than 
they are now. Chaos has given way to order; and every ad- 
mission chairman with whom I have talked feels that he has 
better media and better material to work in and on than 
ever before. 

In order to clear the ground and not wander aimlessly in 
this rich but complicated country, may I set before you several 
‘theses’ upon which we might agree before proceeding to 
particulars. 

We are all united in the belief that this continuous process 
must be based on fact-accumulation as well as upon creative 
processes; for how can the pupil create unless he has acquired 
a stock of ideas? And is not our fictional literature of today 
weak for the very reason that it is making something out of 
nothing? And are not the contributions of many children’s 
magazines feeble because they show a lack of training in mem- 
ory and in constant acquaintance with the best models of past 
masterpieces? And I object with all my might to the theory 
that the ‘creative’ viewpoint is at opposite poles to the 
“scholarly” viewpoint. Anyone who has studied Shelley’s note- 
books, recently published, will see what his obligations were 
to the Bible and Plato and Milton. And, conversely, one who 
examines the bibliographies of our historians and biographers, 
the astronomical studies of Shapley, or the physics of Millikan 
sees what a cultural past lies behind their researches. So, too, 
with the Humanizing of Science in the hands of Harvey 
Cushing. This creative urge, if managed properly, means an 
American Renaissance; if bungled on the go-as-you-please 
plan, it means disintegration. 

Our second thesis would be that a pupil of sixteen can be 
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treated as maturely as a student of nineteen—allowing for a 
slight difference in intensity of treatment and the need for 
more guidance in the case of the one than in the case of the 
other. Here is a grave error that many of us make—for ex- 
ample, the remarks of a school trustee in a memorial tribute 
to a well-known religious leader who had started after gradu- 
ation from college in the school-teaching line: ‘It became evi- 
dent to him after a few years that teaching was not his voca- 
tion. A kind of fundamental maturity of thought and constant 
weighing of evidence prevented complete understanding be- 
tween him and many of his pupils, although frequent tributes 
from others place him high among the formative and impor- 
tant influences of their lives.” This is a complete misunder- 
standing of the teacher’s function—and it involves the cardi- 
nal and underlying principle of this address—the maturity of 
the secondary school pupil and the objectivity of search for 
truth. These words would imply that this teacher failed be- 
cause he was thinking out problems with his class instead of 
telling them impulsively that they ought to agree with his 
own dogmas. 

A third preliminary point is the fallacy that it is dangerous 
to specialize early, even to a reasonable degree. There is a 
splendid answer to this view in a letter from William James 
to O. W. Holmes, Jr., from Dresden in 1868 (in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September, 1935): “I am firmly convinced that 
by going straight almost in any direction you can get out of 
the woods in which the young mind grows up; for I have an 
idea that the process usually consists of a more or less forcible 
reduction of the other elements of the chaos to a harmony 
with the terms of the one on which one has taken his particular 
stand.” We have heard yesterday about the final two years 
in a British school after the leaving certificate is attained; why 
not one year in an American school? One need have no fear 
of “Specialization without misrepresentation.”’ 

A fourth “thesis” would be that some type of compre- 
hensive end-examination is necessary on passing from school 
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to college. We should all cordially agree with Dean Boucher, 
now President of the University of West Virginia, who enunci- 
ated a year ago as a cardinal principle of the Chicago system 
the importance of “the divorce of the examination function 
from the instructional function, with the examination function 
placed in the hands of an independent agency.” These fields 
of examination need not be many, but they should be searching. 

We must have our student in possession of ideas that can 
be applied and used. The subject of the year for the Private 
School Teachers’ Association of Boston is ““The Change in 
Education from the Acquisition of Knowledge to the Power 
to Use It.” This does not refer to the subject itself; for Latin 
may be useful to a Romance language concentrator as mechan- 
ical drawing is to the engineer; and the living-room stands on 
a par with the shop-room or the school art studies in this re- 
spect. The criterion probably may be described as DeQuincey 
described the difference between the Literature of Knowledge 
and the Literature of Power—which differentiates a diction- 
ary from Paradise Lost, or a library catalogue of medical 
books from DeKruif’s Microbe Hunters or Zinsser’s Rats, 
Lice and History. ‘‘Power to use’ means the application of 
an idea to a given situation—from collecting first editions to 
wiring a house. Power to use was greater than technical train- 
ing or school efficiency in Sir Michael Sadler’s Fourth Geor- 
gian England, when that country was at its lowest ebb in the 
technique of schooling and at its highest point in the creative 
genius of its literary men. 

Assuming a knowledge on the part of all school adminis- 
trators and teachers of the new “alpha, beta, gamma” exam- 
inations of the College Board, and acknowledging with deep- 
est appreciation the guidance and investigation which have 
made them possible, we may turn to more concrete matters. 
If you agree with all or with most of these “‘theses,”’ you will 
feel that Plan A is the weakest of the college entrance 
methods, with one exception—that of students who are so 
keen that they can clear off all their obligations by the end of 
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their fifth form or Junior year in high school, and enjoy the 
Senior program in coordinated, or specialized, or hobby 
studies. This is possible for 20 per cent of a given class in a 
school of high standards, and is being carried out in at least 
six schools. The continuity is not interrupted if mathematics 
or one or two languages are pursued throughout. When the 
old types of College Board examinations disappear from the 
picture, the process will be difficult if one must wait for the 
‘“‘gamma’’ in science or social studies, but simple enough if an 
“alpha” in any of these will do. 

Plan B is becoming more and more flexible. What used to 
be English, a foreign language, a mathematics or science, and 
one other test, now becomes a combination of Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, English, and any other three subjects offered by 
the College Board and taken at the end of the Senior year. 
The school certificate is no more a matter of ‘“‘units,” but 
is inspected as a whole, calling for at least two fields in 
which the learning process goes beyond the elementary stage, 
and for two-thirds of the whole program to be at least quality 
standard,—i.e., above certificate grade. Furthermore, the 
colleges which use Plan B, while ordinarily desiring repre- 
sentation in the “‘four or five constant centers of reference” 
which the above-quoted statement of Dr. Learned mentions,— 
languages, numbers, the human story past and present, the 
world of nature, and the fine or practical arts and music,— 
may in the case of a mathematics or science enthusiast empha- 
size to a less extent the linguistic and historical element, or 
in the case of a humanistic follower leave off science and 
mathematics except what corresponds with the new alpha of 
the College Board. For the boy or girl who has made no 
decision thus far and has felt no urge to any field par excel- 
lence, a reasonable taste of each is highly in order. Wide 
choice does not mean slovenly or disregarded essentials, if the 
line of least resistance is not followed. 

There remains the high honor student of unusual promise. 
The practice here varies. We know one university that re- 
duces the examination requirement from the full plan A or 
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B to a S. A. T. and an English examination. We know one 
that admits rare cases after careful inspection with no examina- 
tions at all. Another admits the upper fifth of all schools, 
another the upper seventh of the boys in the graduating class 
without tests from certain schools for certain specifically an- 
nounced reasons. 

These methods all work, in various ways, with satisfactory 
results. Several colleges, which have not as yet asked for 
definite achievement and intelligence tests during the school 
course, are in their forthcoming principals’ reports allowing 
space for these, together with personality ratings. Certain of 
us believe in these ‘‘End-examinations,” however, as indis- 
pensable stock-taking; and it would be abandoning our prin- 
ciples to announce otherwise. 

There is thus a general bringing together of all points of 
view into one picture. Those who have been sending to col- 
lege on certificate alone declare in many cases that they now 
desire the Scholastic Aptitude Test, in view of its close corre- 
lation with Freshman accomplishments. Some will dispense 
with it; but they will rely on some form of examination dur- 
ing the school years: the Educational Records Bureau with its 
affliated agencies will be a vital part of the program. Whether 
we differ or not in our views on this point, we shall all agree 
that a truth-telling headmaster or director of studies is the 
indispensable climax to the whole process; and I for one am 
grateful for the help such men have given. Like Marcus 
Aurelius, therefore, who began his Autobiography by thanking 
those who had inspired him throughout his life, we are glad 
to offer an oblation to those who have prepared skilled tests 
of various kinds during the pupil’s school course, to the 
planners of the new-type College Board Examinations, and 
to those heads of schools who tell the truth about a pupil, 
“who swear to their own hurt and change not.” 


* * * 


The Freshman who travels a round of elementary work, or 
work which is a mere continuation of his high-school pro- 
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gram, will be bored and tempted into more and more of the 
compensatory outside activities which a recent foreign visitor 
criticized with gusto and which many observers have viewed 
with alarm. It is good to hear of the growth of advanced 
courses in many colleges. At Princeton and Yale the process 
has gone ahead very satisfactorily; and at Harvard, for ex- 
ample, there are 300 such Freshmen. French has 85, 
Economics 50, Fine Arts 40, Philosophy 32, Sociology 29, 
Music 25, Astronomy 20, Chemistry 16, and others scattering. 
It is also interesting to note that each of the twenty-six depart- 
ments in the University has contributed to a small pamphlet 
just published, outlining the prerequisites and other prelimi- 
nary recommended courses to Sophomore concentration, both 
in Freshman year and as far back as the second year of high 
school. It is expected that, with the new philosophy of edu- 
cation which the choice of College Board gammas will intro- 
duce, the student, without losing contact with the main “con- 
stants” already referred to, will build up his program on a 
thorough elective basis and at the same time retain the all- 
round touch. This process combines the depth of mastery in 
Latin or Mathematics or German, for example, and at the 
same time makes for the greatest Progressive interest in one’s 
subject as a vital and creative part of the future-building idea. 
The accelerated group in the Buffalo high schools matches the 
recent appointment at Mount Holyoke of a special advisor to 
a special number of first-year students, under whose guidance 
they will give the major portion of their time to two major 
subjects, instead of the scattering which characterizes so much 
of our Freshman work throughout the country. 

You yourselves are familiar with many of these experiments 
in advanced work in the secondary school: two-year chemistry 
or biology sequences, four-year history “cores,” Freshman 
Latin in the school, besides the French, German, and mathema- 
tics already in frequent practice. An airplane view, so to 
speak, of these methods proves conclusively that justice is 
done to pupil maturity without strain or “grind,” that the 
abler pupil is satisfied and the mediocre student coaxed into 
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a definite hobby. And the eccentric type whom many of us 
have hitherto been unable to reach is brought unconsciously 
into a normal procedure. Perhaps as important as anything 
we can think of is a heightened understanding between school 
and college, doing away with many of the water-tight dis- 
tinctions that have previously handicapped the articulation 
between secondary and collegiate education. Schoolmen are 
taking over college courses; university faculties have sent 
permanent ambassadors to certain academies. And at one 
or two Middle States institutions there is a regular exchange 
and loaning system from the one to the other. 

It has been suggested from time to time that the college 
candidate be selected when he has one more year of secondary 
education left to complete. Several schools are in line with 
this idea, sending up their best pupils to college: the plan 
harmonizes with the early Plan A which has been mentioned 
above. In this case Plan B examinations would be given for 
courses taken in the third-year curriculum. There are certain 
natural objections to this procedure on the part of the schools 
themselves—the possibility of the student leaving school pre- 
maturely, and the undesirability of entering college too young. 
In any case, one sees no reason why a rigid “unit” system 
should tyrannize the admissions field, if achievement and in- 
telligence tests, with College Board examinations at the articu- 
lation point, are maintained. The admissions officer would 
merely balk at insufficient information on the principal’s re- 
port; but he would no longer count the “credits” in a purely 
mathematical scale. The college wishes a complete history 
of the pupil’s progress, with all the available criteria. 

Integration is therefore taking the place of analysis. The 
water-tight compartment system is giving way. Whether or 
no it was the hierarchy of democracy, or the relic of the catch- 
as-catch-can pioneer, or the indistinct pragmatism of our 
gradual growth from grammer school to college to university 
that caused these irregularities, there is a constructive 
thoroughness in the air. The best schools are accomplishing 
by a sort of mental N.R.A. process what the British mind 
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accomplished by gradual and experimental alteration, or what 
the French have done by gradated changes in a reasoned 
policy. Form, outline, theory, have tended to disappear; 
color, intensity, and knowledge in itself have come to the fore. 
Since we probably shall never recapture the idea of culture 
as it showed itself to Matthew Arnold and his contemporaries, 
since the centrifugal traits of our era have split up culture so 
that the physicist and the literary man cannot understand each 
other, it behooves our schools to give the prospective leader 
a thorough residuum of past tradition which everyone can 
recognize and at the same time a variety which will make him 
comfortable in the company of those who follow interests 
differing from his own. 

I have been asked frequently for my opinion of the Eight- 
Year Progressive Experiment, with reference to admission 
matters. It would seem clear that it means some valuable 
pioneering and a distinct aid to interest and understanding 
on the part of the student, if the process is thorough, if the 
new combinations and coordination mean no lessening of in- 
tensity and depth. The languages need re-interpreting at cer- 
tain intervals; the mathematics need to be evaluated and re- 
arranged from time to time; the still unsuccessful endeavor to 
communicate citizenship in the classroom is a challenge; science 
pants as it races to keep up with modern discoveries. For 
this reason one should welcome any honest and inspired at- 
tempt to fit the school to life; and the admission officer waits 
with sympathetic interest to discover the solution, rewarding 
in the meantime all clearly proved accomplishment. 

Nor is it a far cry to the work of the Committee on Co- 
operative Standards in Secondary Education. Former Com- 
missioner Zook has seen clearly that much of our nation-wide 
education is a quick-lunch affair; the regional associations 
which he has called together and which are now cooperating 
under the guidance of two research experts at Washington 
have replaced the statistical and sometimes meaningless 
questionnaire with a searching study, shared and to be shared 
by all serious school men, which shall be incorporated into a 
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flexible and intelligent credo for the educator. ‘‘What is a 
good school? How can it be developed?’’—these are the 
fundamental questions which will challenge solution. 

Assuming a universal agreement as to morals, health, and 
social “‘one-sidedness,” we should all note the three main 
streams of tendency in present-day education: first, an at- 
tempt to find a minimum national norm by which a good 
school may be attained or maintained; second, the endeavor 
to master a department of knowledge beyond the average 
limit; and third, the plan to coordinate old subjects into a 
new meaning. They are all vital to articulation because each 
in its own way represents a striving after higher standards. 
Interwoven with these are the improvement of guidance, of 
testing programs, the measurement of the pupils’ intelligence 
and achievement—aids to the process of securing a greater 
significance and meaning to what the pupil is taught. The 
how and the why, as Superintendent Rule has said, equal in 
importance the what and when. With the pursuance of these 
aims, there was never an era when the understanding between 
school and college was better than it is now, or when education 
was more ready to penetrate new levels of usefulness and ac- 
complishment. 

RicHARD M. GuUMMERE, 
Chairman, Committee on Admission, 
Harvard University. 








Fifth Annual Meeting of Institutional Members of 
the Educational Records Bureau— 
Committee Reports’ 


Joun A. Lester, Friends Council on Education, Presiding 


Mr. Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School, Chairman, Inde- 
pendent Schools Advisory Committee 


HE annual meeting of the Independent Schools Ad- 

visory Committee was held last evening with thirteen 

of the twenty-four members or representatives present. 
Inasmuch as the ballots electing three new members are com- 
ing in during this meeting, we have found it necessary to de- 
vise some means of retiring three members each year. The 
suggestion that we voted to adopt was that the twenty-four 
members of the Committee be divided by lot into eight classes 
of three members each and that one of these classes be chosen 
by lot and retired at the end of this year and one class each 
succeeding year in order to establish a plan of rotation. 

The problem next considered was that of how the Com- 
mittee could most effectively cooperate with the Secondary 
Education Board in administering the preliminary testing pro- 
gram which some of its member schools are contemplating. 
A beginning in such cooperation had been made in the spring 
of 1935 by making the Bureau tests available at the beginning 
of March and urging that all Bureau members give their 
elementary tests at that time. While this was intended 
primarily as a step to facilitate the testing plans of schools 
of the Secondary Education Board, it was clearly recognized 
that the early program held very direct advantages for Bureau 
members, including the special advantage of providing help 
in analyzing pupil difficulties early enough to give the schools 
opportunity to work toward a remedy before the school year 


*The report of the Committee on School and College Relations of which Dr. 
Eugene R. Smith is chairman was given as a part of his address on “Recent 
Developments in School and College Relations.” 
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was over. In conformity with the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion of 1935, about half of the Bureau schools did actually 
arrange to have their elementary testing program in March. 

The 1936 preliminary testing of the Secondary Education 
Board has been planned for the early part of March, and 
there was considerable discussion as to how the elementary 
tests could be given in March and the secondary tests in April 
without inconveniencing or disrupting the plans of schools that 
included both elementary and secondary grades. The sense 
of the meeting was that all schools should work toward the 
establishment of the cumulative record card as a means of 
transfer, the feeling being that if cumulative record cards were 
available it would eventually probably not be necessary to give 
preliminary tests at all. In the meantime, the members of 
the Advisory Committee believe the Bureau should offer every 
facility to both elementary and secondary schools to have these 
tests given in the early part of March. We voted to carry 
on this year as last, with the hope that efforts would be made 
to establish the cumulative record card. The details of the 
matter were, by vote of the Committee, to be left to Mrs. 
Wood and the chairman. 

The Committee also discussed the possibilities of pursuing 
the study made recently by the chairman of the uses made by 
the various schools of the results from comparable tests and 
of cumulative records. The letters written in response to 
the chairman’s request for information were published in the 
annual bulletin last May. It was felt by the Committee that 
while these answers were exceedingly useful as far as they 
went, it would be of value to continue further with individual 
departments and with teachers in our schools to see how these 
objective tests and the cumulative records can be used to the 
greatest advantage. It was felt that many schools are now 
using the tests and filing them away without utilizing them 
fully to the best advantage of the pupil. 

It was decided by the Committee that since Dr. Traxler’s 
informal question and answer session would be discussing these 
and other problems in connection with the uses of the tests, it 
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would be best for the members of the Committee to adjourn 
to that session. At the conclusion of the session Dr. Wood 
quoted resolutions from the Board of Directors congratulat- 
ing the Committee on its fine work and urging them to con- 
tinue it. Subsequently it was voted by the Committee that 
a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Walton, Shortlidge and 
Fessenden, be reappointed to continue to urge the schools to 
have their tests scored by the Bureau in order that larger 
numbers might make the norms more valuable to those using 
the tests. The members will undoubtedly hear from this com- 
mittee during the year. 

The Nominating Committee then nominated and the Com- 
mittee elected this chairman to succeed himself for the second 
year. Iam sorry that the three members who are compelled 
by lot to leave this Committee this year are from schools that 
have been extremely valuable to the Committee. We shall 
still want to call upon Mr. Yarnall, Mr. Winsor and Mr. 
Weld for assistance. They will, of course, be eligible for 
re-election at a later time. 


Dr. Albert B. Meredith, New York University, Chairman, 
Public Schools Advisory Committee 


During the past year the services of the Bureau have been 
used by a relatively constant number of public school systems, 
most of them scoring their own tests with sample scoring by 
the Bureau. The number of school systems has not increased 
materially over that of last year. 

The outstanding feature of the Committee’s work, however, 
has been that of the demonstration project, aided by a sub- 
vention from one of the foundations, whereby seven strategic 
school systems have cooperated with the Bureau in putting 
on a demonstration of what may be done. Monies have been 
appropriated locally and funds have been made available for 
a relatively complete program, effective over a period of three 
years beginning with the seventh grade, or the first year of 
the junior high school, and the tenth grade, or the first year 
of the senior high school. We expect to carry on the experi- 
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ment for three years and then to make known generally the 
results of this experience with the tests and their application 
to the cumulative record card. 

The program has not consisted merely in the use of the 
tests. The services of the Bureau have extended through 
visitations, correspondence, and publications, so that in these 
centers there is a general program of education with respect 
to the viewpoint which the Bureau represents and the use of 
the material which it provides. These centers are at San 
Antonio, Texas; Billings, Montana; Greeley, Colorado; Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; Scarsdale, New York; Groton, Connecticut ; 
and Plainfield, New Jersey. There is a kind of educational 
osmosis going on in these centers in regard to the use of 
cumulative record cards and the function of the tests. The 
enterprise has been under the general direction of Dr. Anna 


Rose Hawkes and of Dr. Wood. 
Mr. Charles B. Weld, The Taft School, Chairman, Com- 


mittee on Relations Between Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 


The Committee on the Relations between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools held its annual meeting last night. This 
Committee has been active in urging the maintenance of cumu- 
lative records of comparable test measures and their use in 
transfer from school to school and from school to college as 
a valuable aid to officers of admissions and to guidance de- 
partments. This matter of impressing upon the schools the 
important part that these cumulative records could play in 
effecting this transfer of pupils has been done for the most 
part by sending to the member schools and others interested, 
resolutions drawn up by the Committee, questionnaires, and 
the request that the schools place in their catalogs the state- 
ment that such cumulative records are desired as a part of the 
evidence to be submitted in behalf of candidates for admission. 
The committee feels that much has been accomplished in bring- 
ing to the attention of the schools the use that can be made 
of the scholastic aptitude and achievement tests of the Bureau. 
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The Committee had a very interesting discussion as to 
what it could now do in bringing to the attention of head- 
masters and the faculties of schools the uses that can be made 
of the testing program, not alone in effecting transfer of 
pupils from one school to another but particularly in the 
guidance of pupils within schools. It was thought that if cer- 
tain teachers in the schools who have used the tests could ex- 
plain what they have done it would do much to bring about 
interest on the part of others, so that in time there may be 
available in the Educational Records Bureau a cumulative 
record for every pupil from the elementary grades up. A 
committee was therefore appointed composed of Dr. Parkman 
of St. Mark’s, Mr. Fisher of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Weld of The 
Taft School, to set up whatever machinery may be necessary in 
order to arrange visits by teachers who have used the tests 
with schools that may be anxious to hear more of the practical, 
homely details of the help that these tests and records can be. 

It is the feeling of the Committee that this action should 
not be looked upon as missionary work on the part of schools 
that have used the testing program. It should be looked upon 
rather as more or less of a selfish procedure on the part of 
those making the contacts with the other schools. For, with 
a more universal use of the tests, benefits will directly come 
to the schools now using them, as can readily be seen. Just 
at present, for instance, there is a growing demand on the 
part of the schools for an early preliminary testing of the 
objective type to assist them in the selection of incoming stu- 
dents. As soon as the regular testing program is universally 


adopted the need of such preliminary testing of course will no 
longer exist. 


Dr. John A. Lester, Friends Council on Education, Chairman 
of Committee on Tests and Measurements 


The members of the Committee on Tests and Measure- 
ments discussed at length yesterday afternoon the matter of 
test selection and other problems related to the Bureau’s an- 
nual testing programs of next spring and fall. The Committee 
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is satisfied that the Cooperative tests are the most suitable 
series of comparable achievement tests available for the aca- 
demic subjects of the secondary grades and feels that they 
should be continued. In regard to the fall tests of academic 
aptitude, the schools in general seem well pleased with the 
American Council Psychological Examination, and the Com- 
mittee recommends its continuance for grades 9 through 12. 
After some question with regard to a reading test, the Com- 
mittee has recommended Form B of the lowa Advanced test 
for the next fall program. The Committee recommends the 
wider use of the Strong Vocational Interest Tests and calls 
attention to the new Strong Vocational Interest Test for 
Women which is now available. 

It was proposed that the Educational Records Bureau 
should bring into being a small body of people who might be 
interested in studying such tests as the Wrightstone tests and 
the new efforts that Dr. Tylor is making to evaluate some of 
the objectives of the schools, with a view to determining the 
appropriateness of such supplementary testing materials for 
inclusion in the Bureau’s testing programs. 

After considerable discussion it was decided to recommend 
the continued use of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests for 
the spring achievement testing in the elementary grades. New 
tables of norms are being developed which will make com- 
parable the scores on the different forms of the test, and this 
should facilitate its use. The Committee recommends the 
Cooperative tests in English for grade 8, in spite of the fact 
that eighth graders make rather low scores. This difficulty 
requires what Mr. Hilkert calls “tact in testing’ and can be 
dealt with by explaining to the pupils that this is a test which 
will measure continuous growth. We also recommend the 
continuation of the Cooperative Junior French and Latin tests 
in grades 7, 8 and 9 and experimentation with the Cooperative 
General Science tests and American History tests in these 
grades. 

For measuring academic aptitude in the elementary grades 
we recommend the Kuhlmann-Anderson intelligence test for 
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use next fall, although we realize that this is not a perfect test 
for our purposes. We also recommend the continued use of 
the Progressive Achievement Test, Form C, and if an addi- 
tional reading test is necessary we recommend the Gates read- 
ing test. The ‘California Test of Mental Maturity,” a new 
test in the making, was discussed, and it was agreed that the 
Committee should cooperate with the authors to the extent 
of suggesting it for try-out in a few schools. 

We have been immensely impressed with the devotion to the 
interests of the Educational Records Bureau of so large a 
proportion of its membership in this whole matter of the ad- 
ministering of tests. However, we have also been very much 
concerned with the fact that some member schools enjoy the 
advantages coincident to cooperative enterprises such as the 
Bureau’s annual testing programs without making any com- 
mensurate contribution, and we should like to re-emphasize the 
points made in two previous reports (1) that all schools should 
seriously consider the cooperative element in this enterprise 
which cannot indefinitely be maintained unless the work is 
shared equally, and (2) that all schools utilizing the materials 
of the Bureau should contribute as much as possible of their 
just share of its support. 
















Symposium 
Experiences of Schools Holding Member- 
ship in the Educational Records Bureau 


THE VALUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
BUREAU TO THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
HEADMASTER 


R. J. SHORTLIDGE 
The Pawling School 


N INTRODUCING this symposium I fear that my topic, 
“The Value of the Educational Records Bureau to the 
Newly Appointed Headmaster,” gives me something of a 
strangle-hold advantage over three or four of the speakers 
that are to follow me in that I am tempted to trespass upon 
their specific fields of discussion. For instance, Mr. Chase 
has to do with the study of individual boys with the help of 
the new tests, and Miss Wilson has, as a topic, ““Administra- 
tive Values of Testing,” and Colonel Davidson, “Practical 
Uses of Test Scores.’’ All of these topics involve values that 
the newly appointed headmaster may find in the services of 
the Educational Records Bureau. But instead of stealing 
their thunder I shall try to confine myself to the general spirit 
of the support to be found in the Educational Records Bureau 
for any headmaster, whether newly appointed or merely born 
that way. And headmasters are probably really born that 
way. But, as they grow through years of subjective prepara- 
tion, they come to a point of requiring outside help in their 
administrative duties. And the Records Bureau gives that 
outside help in an objective way that is inestimably valuable. 
Let me give you an instance of what I mean. In the part 
of the world I come from, anecdotes persist in regard to a 
great scholar and a great man who tried to run a school. It 
was said of him by a neighbor, “He is a mighty knowin’ fellow, 
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he has got a powerful lot of learnin’, but he hasn’t Mother 
Wit enough to navigate a school.” Of a full life a poet says, 
‘“‘How good is man’s life, the mere living, how fit to employ 
all the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy.” 
I paraphrase that for our purpose: “How full is the head- 
master’s life, the mere living, how fit to employ all the heart 
and the soul and the senses forever.” 

There are three divisions of the headmaster’s service, those 
of the heart, the soul, and the senses. The old schoolmaster 
to whom I referred possessed the first two. He did some fine 
things; among his students were those who became valuable 
men, some of them educators, some well known in the indus- 
trial world. But also he made a lot of mistakes. For in- 
stance, one boy of his he regarded as essentially without brains, 
for this boy could do neither Latin nor Greek, therefore noth- 
ing. However, he did happen to grow up and later he became 
distinguished mostly because he did not make good at school. 
He had to leave school. He went home and turned to the 
farm, where he found in mathematics involved in surveying 
and measuring the fields an interest which led him into en- 
gineering, where he became a creative pioneer. The school- 
master, with all his heart and soul, had misjudged him; this 
boy had been unable to do the academic things he was supposed 
to do. What that schoolmaster needed was the Educational 
Records Bureau to supply the senses in objective measure- 
ments. He could have discovered that mathematical ability 
and saved a lot of time and anguish for that boy. I do not 
mean to take away from the effectiveness of the heart and the 
soul, for that is basic; but our emotional judgments are not 
always too sound; they see only in part. We can get the right 
guidance for our judgments in the unfaltering good sense 
found in right use of the objective testing programs that are 
developing today. 

If I were to define as briefly as possible the central aid of 
the Educational Records Bureau, I would say to the newly 
appointed headmaster, “Meet Mrs. Wood.” From her and 
from the Bureau come the valid results of testing that serve 
as a point of departure in individual and group matters. You 
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know where you are if you use the comparable objective tests 
and other valuable aids of the Bureau. Somewhere in George 
Eliot is a description of a young man who could see the 
other side of a barn door, and of whom it was said that that 
might be the reason he could see so little on this side of it. 
Very often, led by our feelings, we penetrate too far through 
the closed door, whereas we can get from the Bureau some 
very accurate information on this side of it. “There is no 
art to find the mind’s construction in the face,” was not written 
in the field of schoolmastering, but it defines an excellent peda- 
gogical principle. As schoolmasters we must acknowledge 
that the construction of the mind is a very involved and difficult 
thing for us to define, analyze, lay out before us on paper, and 
know whether or not we are applying our work and attention 
and care to values of educative effect on the qualities of the 
mind that will enrich it and make it stronger. 

A boy applies to the young headmaster. As in a recent 
experience of mine, such a boy may have had training in courses 
abroad, in language, English, literature, art. The breadth of 
his experience, the courses he has had, the outside interests to 
which he has given himself, the cultural influence which he has 
shared so largely in fields of art and music, scarcely adapt 
themselves to any subjective method by which the school- 
master can judge him. But, by means of objective tests, one 
can get a pretty good line on what that boy can do. Alt first 
view we felt him a good candidate for four years of prepara- 
tion. His objective scores were most irregular, some top- 
notch, some lower. It was perfectly evident that his especial 
ability in certain directions would allow us to speed him up 
beyond his present level in a lot of things. In the end we 
were able to organize his work so that he could prepare for 
M. I. T. in three years instead of the four. Or here is the 
case of a boy who came with a uniformly high record in all of 
his past school work; he had passed examinations in mathe- 
matics and science with high results, and we assumed by an- 
alogy that he would be good also in the language require- 
ments that he had to face in the coming year. But in a few 
weeks of experience we found no power in the latter fields. 
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Then came the results of the fall testing program of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. We could on the basis of these 
results limit the time in the mathematics and the science and 
double it in the languages, so that we could reconstruct the 
boy’s program, strengthen the weak places, and develop a plan 
to hold him up in his general level. 

I do not mean to read too much into these special cases. 
The discussions that follow will probably develop illustrative 
materials in specific fields. Each new headmaster must learn 
to use such aids, to apply them to individual or group needs. 
In going to a new school this fall, with a preponderating num- 
ber of new boys in the school, it was a pretty miscellaneous 
crowd to be organized into homogeneous groups, to be fitted 
properly into their various class subjects, and to be arranged in 
right levels in those subjects. Out of my experience I would 
challenge any headmaster, new or old, to do such a job on his 
own judgment; that is, to do it effectively. With the aid of the 
Educational Records Bureau tests, one can pour his heart and 
soul into it with immediate hope of some rational results. By 
means of these tests a headmaster can find guidance which will 
prevent loss to many a boy. As an instance in point, we had 
a boy who on the score of his past preparation and also dis- 
tance from school training in the subject, expected to take 
second year French. A subjective test seemed reasonably to 
place the boy at that level. In the Educational Records Bu- 
reau test, however, we found him with a 95th percentile among 
boys asking to enter third-year French. Now this boy’s other 
subjects were low, but it was perfectly easy to see from the 
French percentile that he had power in that field. We were 
able to jump him ahead in French and save time for an addi- 
tional unit in another field in which he was not so well pre- 
pared. That one change relieves his whole program of prep- 
aration for college as outlined on a three-year basis. Here 
was a solution that no headmaster, for all of his heart and 
soul, could possibly have arrived at so quickly single handed. 
The results of the Educational Records Bureau provided a 
guiding sense not otherwise available. 
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From this brief discussion, then, I urge a new headmaster 
to look upon the Educational Records Bureau tests as the 
third essential factor in a strong triangle of judgment. The 
heart and the soul are still the basis for anyone entering the 
job of headmastering. No headmaster can rely on anyone 
else’s heart and soul but his own; he has to have his own 
enthusiasms, his own power, his own determination and con- 
fidence in what he can do. But when he turns to the third 
factor, critical judgment, ability to penetrate individual needs 
from the outside, I doubt whether he can find anywhere else 
the aid offered by the Bureau, and I commend the Bureau with 
that enthusiastic estimate. 

There is one final caution. It may be illustrated by the case 
of a boy who, in my school some years ago, worked endlessly. 
I said to the masters, “He is a laborer; don’t stop his labors; 
let him work all night if he wants to, and forget rules about 
bed time, for he can take it; he is slow, but he will get there; 
he has character which will carry him through.” This boy did 
get there. Just before sending him to college, we found he 
had an I. Q. of 92 ona Terman group test. Had we seen that 
record some years earlier, we might have urged this boy not 
to go to college. But he had passed the College Board ex- 
aminations creditably. He went, and he was on the dean’s 
list of an exacting college for three years. Talking later 
with Dr. Alfred Adler about I. Q.’s, I asked him whether he 
believed in them. He told me the circumstances of his own 
difficulties in the grades, especially in mathematics, and then 
said, “‘Yes. But I believe in human character more.” The 
case cited is an instance of that character. No testing pro- 
grams can supersede such character. But none the less they 
are the point of departure for any headmaster, a cleared area 
of understanding in regard to basic needs of any student, 
where one can begin accurately to judge and then to act. 

This morning, talking baseball with my very small son, I 
was asked what a home base was. His sister said it was the 
spot where you score. And that is what might be said of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 
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SCHOOL GRADES AND TEST SCORES 


FRANK C. WHEELER 
The Choate School 


LMOST from the beginning, we at Choate have tried to 
use the scores derived from the Educational Records 
Bureau tests as a means of rating our pupils not only 
on the basis of our expectations as to their probable success, 
but also on the basis of percentages corresponding to the 
school grades given for the term or for the year. If the tests 
are valid measures, as we believe them to be, they aid in 
determining the pupil’s proficiency and knowledge in a sub- 
ject, as compared with the tested achievement of a representa- 
tive number of independent school pupils tested in the same 
subject and in the same school grades. We believe, further- 
more, that these measures are as reliable as any that could be 
furnished by a single test of similar length. School grades, 
I take it, measure largely something different, namely, the 
conscientious fulfillment by the pupil of the teacher’s directions. 
The reliability and validity of school grades, as commonly 
determined, depend entirely upon the standards of the teacher 
and of the school. Because of the different factors involved 
in the two types of measurements, and because it is often 
desirable that the school grades be a reliable measure of the 
student’s achievement, it is useful to compare the objective 
scores with the subjective grades. Such a comparison helps 
to evaluate the standards of a teacher and to bring them into 
closer conformity with the standards of other teachers and 
also, indirectly, to show to some extent whether the conscien- 
tious fulfillment of his directions results in measurable pro- 
ficiency and knowledge on the part of the pupil. 

Probably the best comparison of the school grades with 
the test scores would be by means of a long continued study 
of cumulative records, but it can be accomplished in part by a 
comparison of the scores of a single year with the grades of 
that year. The method we have followed at Choate is 
arbitrary, and probably unscientific, but it has resulted in ar- 
riving at term grades which are comparable with the grades 
made by the same pupils in the same subjects during other 
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terms of the year. We use the objective tests of the Bureau 
in place of our examinations of the third quarter, in order 
to eliminate one testing period. We are compelled to have 
grades that are understandable to boys and parents, because 
at the end of each quarter we send out complete reports of 
each boy’s standing and his masters’ opinions of his work, 
and we have not yet tried to educate our parents in percentiles 
and sigmas. Our procedure is as follows: before the tests 
are given we ascertain from the masters in each subject the 
number of expected failures, the highest and lowest grades, 
and the median grade. We unite the test results for the 
various sections of each class into one group. When the scores 
are returned to us, we make a graph of them, of which I 
have here a sample. I am sorry it cannot be visible to all in 
the room. On this graph, we plot the scores on a vertical 
scale. The lowest expected grade is put opposite the lowest 
score, the median grade opposite the median score, and the 
highest grade opposite the highest score. We then count up 
from the bottom the number of failures, and the next higher 
score is equated to the passing grade which at Choate is 65 
per cent. This graph which I have here is for an English 
class in our Fourth Form, numbering eighty-one pupils. The 
scores are those of the tests in English and Literary Acquaint- 
ance added together and range from 85 to 278. Twelve 
failures were demanded by the teachers of English IV, and 
the lowest expected grade was forty-five. We, therefore, space 
from the score of eighty-five twenty equal intervals up to the 
score of one hundred and twenty-one, which becomes the 
minimum passing score in this class. Thus, the twelve failing 
grades are read off as they fall in this graph. The next divi- 
sion, between sixty-five, the passing grade, and seventy-three, 
the median grade, is similarly divided into eight equal inter- 
vals. Then the space from seventy-three to ninety-five we 
divide into twenty-two equal intervals, and check our work. 
We find that the intervals between sixty-five and ninety-five 
are fairly even, while those below sixty-five are somewhat 
crowded, because the range of the failing scores is not as great 
as it often is in some classes. From the intervals marked 
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off as I have described, the grades can now be read and re- 
corded. 

We have found that the grades arrived at by this arbitrary 
and mathematical method are usually more descriptive of the 
daily work of these pupils than the grades given on our own 
examinations in other quarters. We are still not satisfied 
that we have arrived at the best system of grading, for when 
we check our results by the use of the percentiles furnished 
by the Bureau, we find a wide divergence in the standards 
required by the different departments for passing. We shall 
attempt to remedy this situation next year by the use of the 
percentiles of the previous April, experimentally requiring a 
minimum passing percentile in each subject. This check-up and 
correction of the varying standards within the school may 
prove beneficial. I have already discovered that there is 
some correlation between this variation and the varying 
success of the different departments on the College Entrance 
Board Examinations, though I must not push this deduction 
too far. Any improvement in the standardization of the 
grades from these scores may give us more effective warning 
of possible failures on the College Board Examinations and, 
hence, help us to reduce the number of those failures by 
specific work on individual pupils. 

The grades which we have reached by our peculiar graphic 
method from the scores tend to steady our year’s marking 
by calling attention to possible differences between our own 
estimate of the boys’ progress and the measure furnished by 
this outside and impersonal measuring device. Though the 
grades on these examinations ultimately count only one-ninth 
of the year’s mark, they tend to influence all subsequent 
judgments of the pupil’s progress, especially if they differ 
much from his usual grades. In this way, they either add 
conviction to our own judgments, or cause us to revise them. 
Even though our standards are largely set by the College 
Board, whose marking scale becomes pretty much ours because 
every department has been represented on the staff of readers 
of the College Board, we find the study of the test scores in 


comparison with our ordinary grades extremely valuable to 
both teachers and pupils. 
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The subsequent use of the objectives scores through per- 
centiles is pretty constant. It tends to balance and interpret 
our estimate of our students, so that their actual school grades 
arrived at in other ways are not an undue influence on our 
choice of their future studies, and our decision in regard to 
their promotion. This is doubly important in our school, 
for we divide every class which can be so divided into slow, 
medium, fast, and honors sections. The percentiles of the 
Bureau enable us to discover bright pupils, even when masked 
under a cloak of laziness. We have found that the bright 
loafer is more apt to get good grades in these tests than 
the industrious dullard, who may be favored in the teacher’s 
own estimates. The added incentive of success in these tests 
is used to persuade the bright boy to do his best at all times, 
to place him in the proper environment with good competi- 
tion in a better class, or to discover again his real interests 
in order to make his work more effective. 

Dull and average pupils are also benefited, for we are often 
forewarned of the possibility of failure in time to take ad- 
ditional steps to prevent it. We have been convinced of the 
close correlation between the test scores and the grades to be 
expected in our final examinations and the College Board 
Examinations. 

It may be beside the point of this paper, but I cannot help 
mentioning the fact that we do not believe at all that our 
aims in teaching are affected by the inclusion of these objective 
tests in our program. The experienced teachers on our 
faculty are unanimous in demanding this outside check on their 
own marking. They desire it not to standardize their teach- 
ing, but to evaluate it. We do not, any more than for any 
other examinations of the year, change our method of teach- 
ing or its content as we approach these objective tests. 

We believe we have gained a great deal of information, 
even in our clumsy way, of forming grades from the scores 
of the tests, and we believe that as we complete the establish- 
ment of the cumulative cards as a part of our school record, 
and learn to interpret the graphic portrayal of test scores in 
close connection with the school grades for the year, we shall 
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greatly improve our ability to judge our pupils, to predict their 
success, and to arrange their studies in the right way. 


A PRACTICAL USE FOR TEST SCORES 


A. B. Lewis 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


FIND that my paper is in a very fortunate position on 
I the program in that it follows Mr. Wheeler’s. At North- 
western for the past four years, we, also, have used the 
achievement tests of the Educational Records Bureau in the 
place of our third quarter examinations. Many of Mr. 
Wheeler’s comments make it unnecessary for me to go over 
the same material, for which I am very glad. But I would 
like to call your attention to one phase in which Mr. Wheeler’s 
experience has differed from ours: that is, in the translation 
of raw scores into school grades. Relative to this, our reason 
for substituting objective tests for the teacher’s examinations 
is not only the same as Mr. Wheeler’s, but, in addition, we 
have found it a great stimulus in our academic work to have 
one test independent of the teacher. 

This is not meant as a reflection on the teacher’s pro- 
cedures. This substitution is a game to the boys; they enjoy 
feeling that they are going to have a test in which the teacher 
has no part, either in the making or grading. For that reason 
it is necessary for us to have the Bureau score the tests. 
We, of course, cannot score our own tests. It seems to us 
that the point at which we break down is in the interpreta- 
tion or translation of the raw scores, which we have had 
to leave to our departments. We have come to feel that 
some authoritative evaluation of test scores in terms of per- 
centage grades would be a great help to us and would make 
this program more effective. Moreover we believe, that unless 
such a system is established, we shall soon be forced to give up 
this practice for its value seems to us to depend upon an 
evaluation of the test scores which the boys will accept as 
fair and adequate. 


Now, we believe that, given the cooperation of member 
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schools, the Educational Records Bureau could provide such 
an evaluation. It would be the purpose of such a study to 
produce norms (probably within a certain range) in terms 
of percentile ratings, which would correspond to the school 
grade for a passing mark, for college certification, and for 
an honor grade. These norms, we believe, could be thought 
of as those of a mythical good school of national aspect, pro- 
vided, of course, that a sufficient number of schools are in- 
terested. This imaginary school is to be a composite or aver- 
age school of its particular group. 

In making such a study, it seems to us the following points 
should be observed in so far as possible: 

First, the schools participating should be divided into groups 
as to curriculum and enrollment. For example, in one group 
would be included boys’ college preparatory schools; in 
another, if there is sufficient interest, college preparatory girls’ 
schools. Another group might consist of coeducational schools, 
partly college preparatory and partly vocational, as to cur- 
riculum. In other words, we believe that schools must be very 
similar in character and purpose in order for the study to be 
a success. 

Second, the study should include only the classes which are 
carried by the entire enrollment of the grade, that is, for 
example, 9th grade English, algebra and plane geometry. 

Third, the identity of schools participating need not be 
revealed. This could be done by the use of numbers and by 
treating all correspondence as confidential. 

Fourth, the expense should be shared by participating 
schools. 

Fifth, and finally, the material to be sent by the schools 
to the Bureau should include an explanation of the grading 
systems of individual schools, and of the records (probably 
covering the past three or four years) showing the percentages 
of pupils in these designated subjects who have failed to pass, 
who have earned passing, college certification, and honor 
grades. Of course, any other material which the Bureau might 
need to make the study effective should also be sent. 

We believe at Northwestern that such a study, conducted 
along these lines, would establish valid norms, which would 
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give us the desired method of translating test scores, and we 
believe that such a method would be a distinct contribution 
to the effectiveness of the Educational Records Bureau achieve- 
ment test program. 


THY USE OF THE BUREAU’S FACILITIES IN THE 
AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


FREDERICK WINSOR 
Middlesex School 


EFORE I attack my specific subject, I shall have to 
explain a little about this scholarship competition we 
inaugurated last spring. We announced that we should 
award fifteen scholarships on a competitive basis, with a cer- 
tain geographical distribution and a certain distribution in the 
different classes of the school. We agreed to take three 
pupils from each of the five main geographic districts of the 
country, dividing the country into three districts along the 
northern border, and adding the southwest and the southeast. 
We agreed to take into what corresponds to the tenth grade, 
five pupils; four into the ninth grade; and three each into 
the eighth and seventh grades. It made rather a complicated 
award. We had 101 applicants for these fifteen scholarships, 
of whom 96 actually took the examinations. That presented 
us with a pretty serious problemn—How were we going to 
choose the fifteen winners? We decided that first we would 
ask the Educational Records Bureau to conduct an examina- 
tion for us which would indicate the relative scholastic promise 
of the candidate. 

For that purpose, the Bureau suggested for applicants for 
admission to our tenth grade, the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination, the Cooperative English examination, 
Series 2, and the Cooperative Elementary Algebra examina- 
tion. We, however, did not take the results of this third 
examination into account; we gave it to satisfy our own curios- 
ity. For applicants to our classes corresponding to the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades appropriate batteries of the Kuhl- 
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mann-Anderson Intelligence Tests and of the New Stanford 
Achievement Tests were used. 

Those examinations were held on the Ist of April, which 
was not such a joke as it sounds. They were held in forty- 
two different centers in this country. The centers were 
scattered from Maine to California, and from Oregon to 
Georgia. I returned from my spring vacation, arrived in 
New York on April 11th, and the scores were all in my hands 
on that day, with not only the percentile ratings in relation 
to the whole private school population of comparable ages, 
but there was also a chart showing their standing on the basis 
of percentile ratings of our own school. This picture of all 
these candidates that was thus placed before us seemed to 
me a very remarkable achievement. 

It may interest you to know that this autumn the boys who 
won these scholarships—along with the rest of the school— 
took the scholastic aptitude tests of the Bureau (actually we 
had awarded eighteen scholarships, for reasons I won’t take 
the time to discuss), and of the eighteen boys, all but one 
showed results that were in line with the tests given by the 
Bureau last spring. Now, of course, we all know that the 
test scores of any boy on any one occasion may, for any one 
of a number of different reasons, be out of line with his real 
ability and his usual test results. Thus these tests this 
autumn serve to indicate that the tests taken last spring were 
pretty reliable estimates of the scholastic promise of these 
boys. 

If the Bureau had not existed, I don’t know how we should 
have gone to work to award those scholarships, for we could 
not possibly have conducted that series of tests ourselves. The 
existence of the Bureau made it possible. 

May I take just enough time to add, in connection with 
these scholarships, that, of course, we did not award the 
scholarships solely on the basis of the scholastic promise and 
tested achievement of these boys. Of the ninety-six who took 
the tests, thirty-three ranked in the top tenth of the private 
school population, and we took the names of those thirty- 
three and said, ‘““These boys are all scholastically good ma- 
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terial. Now let us judge on other grounds and decide which 
boys are the most promising of these thirty-three.” And 
the items we took into account in making that final judgment 
were personality (including environment and heredity), 
scholastic promise and achievement as shown by the examina- 
tions, the geographical distribution which we had promised, 
and the distribution by classes in the school, which we had 
also promised. That was a very complicated set of require- 
ments to reconcile among themselves, and yet it worked out 
so that, as I recollect, there were only two boys who did not 
receive awards who might have received them if we had 
not been considering either geographical distribution or dis- 
tribution by classes in the school. All but one of the boys 
selected should rank in the top tenth of our school, I should 
think. I am not requiring that they shall have any such rank 
throughout their progress at the school to retain their scholar- 
ships; all I am going to require is that they shall stand in the 
first half of the class, and that we shall find them hard-work- 
ing and conscientious. 

Finally, it seems to me, in connection with the award of 
such scholarships, that we have in the Bureau an agency that 
could act for all schools that might wish to award such 
scholarships; that the examinations for a dozen different 
schools might be put in the hands of the Bureau; that they 
might all be held at one time so that there would be no dupli- 
cation of the machinery; and that the boys applying for 
scholarships at a dozen different schools might come together 
to take such examinations, each making his application for 
the school of his choice. The tests would be graded by the 
Bureau and then sent to the school to which the boys were 
applying. 

One of my hopes when we inaugurated these scholarships 
was that the plan would be copied by other schools. The 
plan was not entirely new, but nothing quite like it had been 
done before. I was afraid, however, that there might be a 
scramble for promising boys by different schools in competi- 
tion. It seems to me that the Bureau gives us an agency that 
would obviate any such scramble; that we can work not in 
competition, but in cooperation, through the Bureau. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS ON COLLEGE SCIENCE TESTS 


ALTon R. Hyatt 
Lawrenceville School 


AST spring five secondary schools, Exeter, Andover, Hill, 
Milton and Lawrenceville, accepted the invitation of the 
Cooperative Test Service to participate in the 1935 test- 
ing program of the American Council on Education by giving 
to their students certain of the college science tests used in 
the 1935 College Sophomore Testing Program. The follow- 
ing tests were used: Chemistry, Part C, Composite; Zoology, 
Part C, Composite; Mechanics, Heat, Sound, Light, Electric- 
ity, Modern Physics. 
The results of these tests are shown in the accompanying 
chart. The national median is shown across the chart by the 
middle horizontal line. The other two horizontal lines repre- 
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sent plus and minus one standard deviation. The black bar 
to the left represents the distribution for the total number of 
college science students that were included in the tests. One 
hundred thirty-two colleges sent in reports of their results in 
the physics tests and some thirty-five colleges reported the 
chemistry tests. The middle portion of this bar represents 
the range of the middle 50 per cent of the scores. The nar- 
rower portion extends up to the 84th percentile and down to 
the 16th, and the line up to the goth percentile and down to 
the roth. The crosses represent the extreme scores—high 
and low. The other bars in this chart, which represent sec- 
ondary school scores in the different tests, may be interpreted 
in the same manner. The short horizontal line near the 
center of each bar represents the average score of each of the 
various groups. The figures at the bottom represent the 
numbers of students tested. 

It appears from these tests that one-fourth of all of the 
secondary school pupils taking the college tests were above the 
average of the college students reported in every test, that 
two-thirds of all the secondary school pupils tested were above 
the average of the college students’ scores in three of the tests, 
and that in two of the tests three-fourths of the secondary 
school pupils had scores above the average of the college 
scores. More specifically, in chemistry 56 per cent of the 
pupils in secondary schools had an average higher than the 
college students who had completed a course in college chem- 
istry. In zoology 70 per cent, in mechanics 22 per cent, in 
heat 47 per cent, in electricity 25 per cent, and in modern 
physics 75 per cent of the schoolboys exceeded the average 
of college students’ scores on the same test. 

Looking at it in another way, and this to secondary school 
administrators is more important, in chemistry 7 per cent, or 
roughly estimated twenty pupils, of the secondary school group 
ranked in the highest 10 per cent of the college group. Twenty 
pupils of three schools, therefore, ranked very high in the 
college chemistry test. In mechanics and electricity 1 per cent 
of preparatory school students ranked in the highest 10 per 
cent of the college group, and by grouping modern physics and 
zoology together, 25 per cent of those pupils ranked in the 
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highest 10 per cent of the college group. Note the very high 
percentiles reached in chemistry, electricity and modern 
physics. What to do with these high ranking pupils in college 
is of course the big question. Some colleges are meeting this 
situation with encouraging results, others have not apparently 
been alive to the possibilities of these superior students. 

We, at Lawrenceville, are very much interested in this type 
of boy. We had five boys who reached as high as 91 on our 
final school grading in physics, but our own grading and test- 
ing did not bring out the fact that we had one pupil who 
reached the 99th percentile in competition with a large number 
of college students. 

Criticism of the results in the chemistry test has been made 
by some college people to the effect that secondary school 
pupils did better than college pupils because the particular test 
given was so constructed that it put a premium on information 
and terminology, and did not take into account the factor of 
reasoning and application of principles. But this criticism 
does not bear analysis. On section 1, information, the inde- 
pendent school median is at the 57th percentile; on section 2, 
terminology, at the 56th percentile; and on section 3, the ap- 
plication of principles, where secondary school pupils were 
supposed to be inferior to college students, the independent 
school median is at the 65th percentile. The Cooperative 
Test Service has rendered a distinct service in providing us 
with this additional information about the result of these 
science tests. 

It is obvious that there exists a large number of secondary 
school pupils who have exceeded the achievement of the col- 
lege science students tested in this program. This is not en- 
tirely new information, but it is interesting to have the results 
shown so graphically. Secondly, it is obvious that many 
pupils of secondary school age are more able and are better 
prepared to do advanced work in college science than many 
college students who have just completed a course in science. 
It seems reasonable to expect that these same secondary pupils 
might do equally superior work in other departments, and 
hence there exists the possibility that some of these particularly 
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bright pupils might be admitted directly to Sophomore Year 
and in rare cases to Junior Year classes. 


THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST TEST AND 
ITS USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IrA A. FLINNER 
Northwood School 


(Space limitations necessitate the omission of slides illustrating the tested 
interests of Northwood students.) 


NY device which helps in the vocational guidance of 
boys is welcomed by school heads and others who have 
similar responsibilities. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Test promises to render some aid to boys and men in indi- 
cating to them the vocations which are most likely to be com- 
patible with their interests. The test devised by Professor 
Strong of Leland Stanford University is not an aptitude test, 
but a test devised to discover the extent to which an individ- 
ual’s tested interests agree with the tested interests of men 
known to be successful in various vocations. Through his 
studies Professor Strong found that men engaged in a partic- 
ular vocation have a characteristic pattern of likes and dislikes 
which distinguish them from men following other professions. 
It is assumed that a man will be more effective in his vocational 
career if, other things being equal, he is engaged in one that 
he likes than if he is forced to do a great many things that he 
dislikes. The likes and dislikes of a considerable number of 
mature successful men in some thirty vocations are a matter of 
record. If the individual of high school or college age who 
takes the Strong test has likes and dislikes similar to those of 
an engineer, the assumption is that, other things being equal, 
he will be more successful in the field of engineering than in 
some field which clashes with his likes and dislikes. 

The Strong test has been used with a large number of high 
school seniors, college students, and men outside of schools, 
and the results so far obtained indicate that the test may have 
considerable guidance value if judiciously used. The validity 
of the test, however, cannot be determined until those who 
have taken it have been followed a number of years to discover 
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whether they are successful in the vocation in which some time 
before they expressed a marked interest. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the test let me 
state that it is made up of 420 items, most of which can be 
answered in one of three ways. The subject is asked whether 
he likes, dislikes, or is indifferent to, say, item 25, which might 
be studying mathematics, being a lawyer, repairing a clock, 
playing golf or taking part ina play. Weights have been as- 
signed to all answers and total scores for each of thirty voca- 
tions are readily obtainable. Preference is usually expressed 
through this process of registering likes and dislikes for a 
number of vocations which often are more or less related like 
engineer, mathematician, physicist. The subject generally 
scores relatively high in three or four vocations and shows 
some correspondence with the interests of several more 
criterion groups. In most of the thirty vocations for which 
scoring scales are now available, however, his score is likely 
to be low, indicating no special preference. When the nu- 
merical scores for any particular subject have been determined, 
they are given for each vocation in terms of A, B, and C 
ratings. The A and C ratings are significant, since, in any 
vocation where an A rating is recorded, the score means that 
the likes and dislikes coincide with the likes and dislikes of 
three-fourths of the mature, successful men in that vocation. 
In the case of C ratings the likes and dislikes coincide with 
those of less than 2 per cent of the control group. B ratings 
give the least information of value since they are neither posi- 
tive nor negative and coincide with the tested interests of less 
than 25 per cent of the mature group whose likes and dislikes 
are known. 

The test does not have real value for all high school seniors 
because some senior boys do not have strong likes and dislikes, 
with the result that no particular vocations receive a high 
score. In the case of most college men, especially seniors, with 
strong convictions, and matured interests, the results are prob- 
ably of more value. Men already graduated from college 
and engaged in some work tend to express themselves very 
definitely, and seem to make A scores more frequently than 
younger, less mature men. 
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At Northwood we have been using the Strong test with two 
different groups, seniors and graduates. All boys in the 
senior class take the test at the beginning of the fall term, and 
the results become the basis for discussions on vocations 
throughout the year. I meet the group for a number of gen- 
eral sessions where vocations are considered and where the 
Strong test is explained. I later meet groups of boys inter- 
ested in the same vocations, and then meet them individually. 
Each senior presents to the entire student body a 10 to I5- 
minute talk on one of the vocations which interest him most. 
In this way, over a period of years, the most important voca- 
tions become familiar to the student body and quite familiar 
to the senior class. ‘Themes in English courses on other voca- 
tions result in considerable general and special study. In all 
this work the object is to induce the boys to study all aspects 
of the problem of choosing a suitable vocation or profession. 
It is, of course, obvious that the choice should not be made 
solely on the basis of tested interests, even if the test were 
perfectly valid as a measure of vocational interest patterns. 

I have recently given the Strong test to 100 Northwood 
graduates in classes 1926 to 1934. These boys are either in col- 
lege, have completed their college courses, or are now attend- 
ing professional schools, or engaged in some productive work. 

I am convinced that the Strong test has real merit. I base 
this conclusion on my intimate knowledge of the seniors in 
the school and the hundred graduates who took the test. The 
data obtained through the Strong test coincide in a very large 
percentage of cases with the data obtained in other ways. 

Like all tests, the Strong test has its defects. It must be 
used with judgment and in connection with other important 
data. It does provide the vocational counselor with im- 
portant information. 


STUDYING INDIVIDUAL BOYS WITH THE HELP 
OF THE NEW TESTS 


C. THurRsTON CHASE, JR. 
Eaglebrook School 


T HAS been our experience at Eaglebrook that the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau has helped us to turn the 
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lamented problem boy to normal with a minimum of dis- 
turbing attention and to give the normal boy much guidance 
that we could not possibly provide, without the tests coupled 
with the Bureau’s advice and whole-hearted cooperation. My 
remarks are based on the experience of a junior boarding 
school of 80 students, between the ages of 7 and 15, with an 
average 1.Q. of from 115 to 117, preparing for the most 
exacting among the New England secondary boarding schools. 
I hope my subjectivity will be forgiven. 

In the fall, after the boys have had a week or ten days to 
acclimate themselves, we give the Bureau’s entire fall program 
of intelligence tests, reading tests, and Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests. To the 8th and 9th grades we administer the 
Cooperative Tests. All of these are returned within a week, 
scored and with tentative independent school percentiles. 

Immediately, glaring errors of placement of new boys— 
some suspected, others not—are revealed and the necessary 
class changes can be made. A very flexible schedule permits 
us to meet individual needs with made-to-measure programs. 
Classes are normally limited to 10. 

Boys who vary markedly from the group are then consid- 
ered separately. The diagnostic chart on the reverse of the 
Progressive Achievement Test profile is made out as a guide 
for remedial teaching, either in groups, or by individual tutor- 
ing. Frequently, this diagnosis takes several weeks of teach- 
ing time, due to its meticulous detail. At other times, as in 
the case of specific reading disabilities, it must be supplemented 
by individually administered tests. We concur with Dr. 
Samuel Orton that more than 10 per cent of boys fall into the 
classification of pupils who suffer unnecessary retardation of 
from one to three years.. 

We couple, with the fall achievement testing program, a 
subjective analysis of each boy’s study habits, conducted for 
two weeks by all teachers. The evidence collected by the 
teachers is discussed in conjunction with that of the objective 
tests. Placement is revised in the light of both achievement 
and ability indices. Each class is then taught by the tech- 
niques and at the speed indicated by this evidence. 
Vocabulary work is instituted throughout the school, allow- 
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ing the boys to know its aims. In this work we use Mr. John- 
son O’Connor’s tests, which can be secured through the 
Bureau. English classes supplement usual dictionary and 
word study by various exercises intended to strengthen the 
associations between recognition and useful vocabulary, both 
auditory and visual. We conducted an interesting experiment 
on the theory that new vocabulary could best be acquired by 
association with boys at approximately the same level of vocab- 
ulary development. Table seatings in the dining room were 
arranged, without the boys’ knowledge, on this basis. At 
first, it created many curious companionships. You may 
imagine our surprise as these developed into the most con- 
genial table seatings we had ever arranged. At the end of 
the year, we discovered that we had increased our previous 
average vocabulary gain. 

A few individual cases, undoubtedly paralleled in the ex- 
perience of every school, may be in point. 

C. S. came to us from a large public school in a Connecticut 
town. His confusion and bewilderment was so great in every 
class, except mathematics, that he rapidly developed as a prob- 
lem case. ‘Tests showed him, on entering our 7th grade, to be 
at the 11th grade level in mathematics and at the 4th grade 
level in the reading and language skills—an obvious specific 
reading disability. He was re-classified and tutored. Test 
results at the end of the year indicated that he had largely 
overcome his retardation in all the language skills except spell- 
ing, and was able to go on with a normal program. 

R. T. came from a social Virginia school. By his record, 
he had completed the 7th grade, with an average of 85 per 
cent. Tests showed him to vary in maturity and achievement 
between the 3rd and 5th grade levels. The family, ambitious 
for him, were unwilling to allow re-classification or tutoring, 
until confronted with the evidence of the Bureau’s tests. After 
two and one-half years, he is back with his class.We find the 
Bureau tests of inestimable value in securing the cooperation 
of parents. 

H. B. came from one of the best New York day schools, 
where he had been promoted three successive years on average 
grades of 50 per cent, 42 per cent and 21 percent. The head- 
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master had assured the family that, some day, he would “get 
it” “in a flash” —he is still young. He wrote me that the boy 
seemed bright enough in conversation, but had ‘“‘no academic 
talent or ability.”” Neither he, nor any of his teachers, had 
recognized that, for three years, the boy had been unable to 
read a word in his textbooks and that his I.Q. was 114, in- 
stead of the 92 shown by his group test. 

M. R. came from a good New Jersey school, doing average 
work, but with the report that he was lazy. Tests showed 
him to be three years in advance of his class by the most exact- 
ing independent school standards. He was too young to be 
advanced more than a grade, but we gave him extra daily 
assignments, broadening his outlook and enriching the ex- 
perience of the class. His interest was kept at a high pitch, 
and present indications are that he will make a brilliant second- 
ary school record. Fortunately, his new school recognizes 
the need for challenge. One corollary of all the objective test 
work seems to me primarily important. The tests enable us 
so to guide boys that they may have a constant feeling of 
achievement. They can be guided with assurance and chal- 


lenged to their capacity. If many a personality is saved from 
warping or frustration in this way, and I believe that many 
are thus saved within the schools that use the new tests, it is 
the Educational Records Bureau which we have to thank. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VALUES OF TESTING 


Mira B. WILSON 
Northfield Seminary 


ERHAPS our only virtue as regards the use of tests lies 

in the fact that we have tried to be unprecipitate in 
drawing conclusions which aren’t warranted as yet. Cer- 
tainly in the field of advice to the individual students the 
tests can be counted upon in innumerable ways. Our particular 
school uses 21 of the faculty as advisers, each one advising 
about 25 pupils. The Director of Studies puts in the hands 
of each adviser the percentile ratings that her students secured 
in the last testing period. I admit that some advisers are 
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much more skillful than others in using those and the academic 
director has to do a lot of interpreting. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me there is a great gain for the work of advising 
in general. 

One great value of the external measures seems to me its 
blessedly impersonal nature. One could duplicate stories of 
situations in which the ability to turn to a result come to, not 
by a Northfield teacher, but, by a blessedly impersonal bureau 
in New York, took the tenseness out of all sorts of situations. 
For instance, a 13-year-old girl who came to us with a 
perfectly good record in arithmetic; she was to take algebra. 
Her father was a man of considerable intellectual prestige 
and under the impression that his daughter was an honor 
student in arithmetic. Our first findings showed that the girl 
was not well grounded in arithmetic, and were very discourag- 
ing indeed; and there would have been developed a consider- 
able display of hostility at our putting the girl into arithmetic 
had it not been possible to turn at once to the test findings 
that came back from New York. Her father was quite ready 
to believe that she should do more arithmetic before beginning 
algebra. 

In our school I think the tests are particularly helpful 
in the business of deciding what college should be advised 
for the individual. It happens that we send girls to some 
45 or 50 women’s colleges each year, and we find we are 
kept very busy trying to be even reasonably intelligent about 
the colleges. Each college is as different as one human per- 
sonality from another in special emphasis, equipment, and 
demands upon a new student. Long before a girl comes up 
for the examinations by Plan B, these external tests, in con- 
junction with our own findings, do help us in suggesting to 
the parents what colleges should be investigated for their 
daughter. More important still, I suppose, is the finding, 
perhaps, that she shouldn’t go to college at all; for if any 
heads of schools deserve any crowns at all, it is surely those 
who succeed in keeping some girls out of college. That brings 
me to the fact that one-third to one-half of our girls are not 
getting ready for college at all but for various technical 
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schools, and the inferences from the test results are helpful 
to us in vocational advising. 

There is one second and last point that I venture upon 
with more temerity. A great deal of the time of any head- 
mistress is spent not in advising students but in advising the 
faculty. I am persuaded that we can make more use of our 
tests in that way than we are doing. Some things are quite 
clear; for instance, the use of these tests in evaluating con- 
tinuing subjects. We can note what happens to the same girl 
in Latin [lb as compared with Latin Ib, under the same and 
under different teachers, and the same with English Ib and 
English IIb and other subjects. One other study which we 
try to make is in the form of graphs to show the relation 
between the results in fall aptitude and the April testing and 
our June grades. Unlike the practice at Choate, we try to 
keep our teachers’ marking system separate so that in the fall 
we can see what the relation is between the terminal June 
grades, the April testing results and the initial aptitude show- 
ings. If there is a very marked discrepancy, it seems to me 
safe to say that at least a good, thorough conference is called 
for. Some of our graphs show amazing and beautiful con- 
formity; others show extraordinary divergence; and in extreme 
cases I feel justified in inquiring whether divergences of tem- 
perament have not entered into the picture. Just one illus- 
tration of the problem that I am working at right now: In 
one of our departments two of the teachers show the most 
extraordinary liberality in the use of the grade “C.” They 
feel, perhaps, that generosity in that particular bolsters up 
academic standards. I think it shows too little discrimination 
between individuals. The only thing that can really come 
to my help as an argument is the actual arrangement of 
those classes on a graded scale as the results of the April 
testing give them to us. Much to my satisfaction, I think I 
have a fair argument from that evidence, that more discrimi- 
nation is needed by those two teachers than they have yet 
developed in their grading system. 

We feel indebted to the Bureau very greatly, and I per- 
sonally have a pleasant sense of expectancy about its future 
usefulness to us. 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Tuomas K. FIsHER 
St. Paul’s School, Concord 


HE idea which engendered the title assigned to me for 

discussion was that a secondary school might profitably 
use the modern achievement test and intelligence test 
as a preliminary examination of candidates in early March 
to sift the chaff from the wheat and so determine which boys 
could well take the final examinations for entrance on June Ist 
with fair hopes of success, and that those candidates with 
entirely inadequate preparation might be notified of the great 
unlikelihood of their acceptance in sufficient season for their 
parents to seek admission for their sons elsewhere before 
other entrance lists were closed. That the plan held distinct 
advantages for both the candidate and the school of his 
choice was obvious. That the preliminary examinations would 
turn out to be excellent final examinations on which to base 
unqualified acceptance or rejection was not so obvious to 
those unfamiliar with the possibilities of the present day 
achievement test. That achievement testing of far greater 
scope, to be recorded along with complete cumulative data on 
the whole boy from the time he enters the elementary school, 
through the secondary school, through college, and until the 
time of vocational or professional placement, is the only valid 
method of efficiently and fairly guiding the intellectual, per- 
sonal, and social growth of the school child, has yet to be 
envisaged by the many in whose hands lies the destiny of 
American youth. 

Why, then, has the building of a valid and reliable cumula- 
tive record been overlooked? Because of a lack of knowledge 
of modern achievement tests, because of ignorance in their 
use, because of failure to analyze results, as well as because of 
ex cathedra dispensations. To quote Dr. Ben D. Wood, “It 
is only too obvious that constructive, systematic, long-term 
guidance cannot become a reality unless active and hearty 
cooperation of the majority of school officers and teachers 
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replaces their present attitude, which is frequently one of 
active opposition, and almost never better than indifferent 
tolerance based on lack of understanding.” ‘Much of the 
misunderstanding regarding objective, comparable tests is a 
direct inheritance from the customary misuse of the old type 
examinations, which in practice were largely flunking and 
passing devices, used to separate the sheep from the goats, 
but serving no really constructive purpose for either group.” 

That, therefore, we might have reliable and valid measure- 
ments of the progress of our entrance candidates in subject 
matter, that we might accurately compare their results with the 
results of other pupils in independent schools, that we might 
have a scientific measurement of their general intelligence, that 
we might rank them among themselves and among independent 
school pupils and with pupils of supposedly like attainment 
already exposed to our own school training, St. Paul’s School 
of Concord, New Hampshire, gave modern achievement tests 
in subject matter and intelligence tests to all its entrance candi- 
dates on March 1 and 2, 1935. The results were highly 
satisfactory, though it is too much to hope that we made full 
and adequate analysis and use of our data in our first experi- 
ment. These so-called preliminary examinations turned out 
to be final examinations and invaluable for placement. 

What was our procedure? Printed examination schedules 
and letters of explanation were forwarded to the Educational 
Records Bureau, together with lists of our candidates and the 
addresses of their schools or tutors. The Bureau then sent 
out the examinations, together with a schedule and letter, to 
each address. Upon completion of the examinations, they 
were returned for correction to the Bureau, which in turn 
forwarded a consolidated report to St. Paul’s. 

As our candidates normally enter the first four Forms, we 
gave to our own boys in the First, Second, and Third Forms 
—corresponding to the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades—the identi- 
cal achievement tests which our candidates took for entrance 
to the Second, Third and Fourth Forms—corresponding to the 
8th, 9th, and roth grades. Thus we established control 
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groups of boys trained by St. Paul’s. The dates of testing 
both groups were the same. By comparing the scores, inde- 
pendent school percentiles, and 1.Q.’s of our candidates with 
the results of our own boys, in identically the same tests, 
we could arrive at an accurate appraisal of the comparative 
state of progress and degree of intelligence of our candidates. 
I say an accurate appraisal because the tests used were not 
thrown together in odd hours but were modern achievement 
and intelligence tests, scientifically prepared with proven 
validity, reliability, and comparability. 

We had, of course, no group of boys of our own with which 
to compare candidates for entry into our First Form, a Form 
corresponding with the 7th grade. If, however, you will 
recollect that, in general, achievement tests are of the ladder 
type, you will see that it was a comparatively simple matter 
to compare our candidates for the First Form with those 
entering the Second both from within and without the School, 
as both groups took the same tests with the exception of 
Latin. Finally, the independent school percentiles showed 
clearly the candidate’s relative standing. 

To show results distinctly to the eye and thus enable the 
admissions officer to envisage the true quality of prospective 
candidates, it is essential to graph all data in various ways. 
Reduced to the graphic, results are far more meaningful than 
when in a chaos of figures, and the administrator, untrained 
in the interpretation of statistical data, is less likely to make 
faulty or unintelligent decisions. For instance, a graph shows 
overlapping vividly, and quartiles become intelligible divisions. 
A group of boys in the upper fourth quarter of one year of 
study may be shown to be equal in acquirements to those in the 
lowest fourth quarter of the next higher year, or, more 
significantly, equal to those at or above the median of the 
higher class, with resulting appropriate action to be taken. 
The spread, likewise, may be shown to be immense, thus neces- 
sitating sectioning according to achievement or ability, in full 
cognizance of individual differences. 


May I offer a specific case? When in March the Third 
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Form took the Algebra achievement test, twenty-one boys 
were in the first or lowest quarter, which was found to cor- 
respond approximately with the highest quarter of the Second 
Form on the same test. Previously, at the mid-year examina- 
tions in February, six of these twenty-one had failed so badly 
that they had been put back into the Second Form (the 
changes in classification were disregarded for the purposes of 
the March achievement tests). Of the other fifteen, five had 
marks below sixty, and six others barely passed in the sixties. 
Had there been an accurate measurement of these boys by 
means of an Algebra achievement test previous to September, 
it would have shown that the lowest boys should have been 
put then into the Second Form, where they would have been 
cheered by their success rather than have been humiliated by 
their failure, and that the others in the group should have been 
put in a special section for specialized instructions. That this 
test was as accurate in its diagnosis at the other end of the 
scale may be seen from the fact that the four boys in the 
Third Form who ranked at the top of the group received 
96, 95, 100, and 100 on the School final examination. Thus 
it is obvious that for sane and valid educational guidance the 
scientifically prepared achievement test is a necessity. 

If you further plot the results of the entrance achievement 
tests in English, Latin, and Algebra in different colors on the 
same graph and then superimpose what your own boys in 
the same year of study have accomplished on the same exami- 
nations—using like colors for the same subjects but in dotted 
lines—the picture presented will probably bring forth some 
whistles of astonishment. To find the graphic lines of your 
own pupils far above those of your candidates may fill you 
with satisfaction over the quality of your own instruction, or 
a reversal may be the starting point of a much needed investi- 
gation into methods of instruction, content of courses, and 
methods of sectionalizing. 

Again may I use the Algebra to present an opposite case 
from the first. A boy who had entered the Second Form a 
year ago was moved up to the Third Form after Christmas 
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on account of his brilliance. On the comparative graphs of 
the two Forms in the Algebra achievement test in March, 
this boy was at the top of the Second Form, his score being 
35 points higher than that of any other boy in that Form and 
the fifth from the top of the Third Form. Had he taken 
an achievement test for entrance, he would have been put 
in the Third Form in September. How clear-sighted was 
Professor B. R. Buckingham in saying, ‘As well say a man 
does not fit his clothes as to say the child does not fit the 
school. The child is the standard to which all other things 
must be adjusted; and to the extent that this adjustment is 
imperfect, to that extent the school fails.” 

Our preliminary examinations are, I trust, but a prelude 
to a great expansion in the educational guidance of the in- 
dividual. I have shown how the preliminary examinations may 
be of aid to school-masters in the entry as well as the placement 
of the boy, but only through a series of comparable tests over a 
period of years can we gather the material to render us real 
assistance in the educational guidance of the student. Pro- 
fessor Morrison has rightly said, ‘“Teachers should spend half 
their time studying their pupils as growing individuals, and the 
rest of their time doing what that study indicates is desirable 
and necessary.” 

I plead for a reliable, valid, and comparable cumulative 
record of the whole boy through his elementary years so that 
on that record we may intelligently take him into the secondary 
school and give him what he needs and what he is capable of 
handling. The cumulative, six-year record card of the 
American Council on Education awaits our belated use. 


TACT IN TESTING 


Rospert N. HILKERT 
The Hill School 


MUST explain at the beginning that it is not my purpose 
I to give a list of rules on “how to be tactful while testing.” 
My purpose is to state a belief of mine, that successful 
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testing in a school requires that someone in the school be a 
tactician—of a sort. 

Some time ago, I came upon a very interesting study that I 
want to tell you about. It appears that some professors of 
education wanted to know just how teachers and students felt 
toward the idea of taking examinations. So they made up a 
list of eighteen activities sometimes engaged in by teachers and 
students, and then asked a large number to rank them in the 
order of their pleasantness. It was found that the taking of 
an essay examination ranked sixteenth, exceeding in satisfac- 
tion only ‘“‘weed-pulling” and “‘ditch-digging.” But there was 
another part to the investigation. It was found that when 
the term “objective test’’ was substituted for “‘essay examina- 
tion,’ there was an increase in favorableness of attitude. The 
taking of these tests rose to about the same position as that 
occupied by “‘washing dishes” and “cleaning one’s room.” 

This is a simple story based upon a very serious study 
adorned with tables, correlation coefficients, and other statis- 
tical devices. Will you keep it in mind for just a few mo- 
ments? I shall return to it. 

This business of testing, as it appears to me, may be divided 
into four major parts: the construction of the tests, the ad- 
ministration of the tests, the scoring, and the interpretation of 
the test scores. I think we agree that the construction of tests 
is the business of experts. And the experts of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service have done a good job in giving us valid, re- 
liable tests. “Those of us who use the services of the E. R. B. 
must agree that the greatest efficiency in scoring has been at- 
tained. And the Bureau, through the establishment of norms, 
has made it possible for the test scores to be meaningful even 
to the inexpert. But what about the administrative phase, 
the giving and the taking of the tests? Part of my peculiar 
belief is that this is the weakest point in the sequence. 

Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that our tests are 
valid ones, that they are perfectly scored, and that the norms 
have been accurately derived from the scores. How well have 
we measured students who look upon these tests as being about 
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comparable in satisfaction to washing dishes and cleaning one’s 
room? How accurate are norms derived from scores made 
by students who have such attitudes ? 

My peculiar belief is that if we are to measure a student 
with any degree of accuracy, and if we are to have good norms, 
we have got to have our student really interested in being 
measured. If we wish to see how far up the mountain he can 
climb, he must want to make the climb. If he thinks the view 
from the bottom is just as good, he may not go very far. To 
be sure we may measure how far he has climbed, but we have 
not measured how far he is able to climb. 

It may be argued that the tests do measure the actual per- 
formance of a given student at a given time. But I claim that 
we aren't particularly interested in measuring that. We are 
interested in measuring the best performance of the student at 
agiventime. This is particularly true in measuring scholastic 
aptitude. It is important that the student see the value of the 
thing and that he make every effort to do his best. Failing 
that, we may be measuring something very accurately but we 
aren’t measuring what we really want to measure. 

Thus we have a very definite problem of the motivation of 
the student. Of course one can pursue the tactics of coercion. 
One can take the attitude that the student had better do his 
best—or else something drastic is likely to happen. Perhaps 
this is an acceptable way of looking at it. On the other hand, 
one can translate achievement test scores into school grades. 
That is always one way of inducing the student to do his best. 
But, of course, we can’t do that with intelligence test scores. 
I think that there are other ways of securing a cooperative 
spirit on the part of the student. Sometimes it takes a con- 
siderable degree of skill—call it tact, if you will—but what- 
ever it is that secures the cooperation of students in any area 
of activity must be used—because, after all, taking tests, even 
objective ones, isn’t the student’s idea of a really good time. 
At least that is what the study of the professors of education 
would tend to show. And it is my belief that successful test- 
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ing requires a favorable kind of attitude on the part of the 
student. 

But my belief about this favorable attitude does not stop 
with the student. The impression I get from many of my 
friends in many different schools is that no one of these schools 
is without its faculty problem. In most cases now, it is not 
the difficult one it was some years ago. But there are die- 
hards. There are still those who react unfavorably to tests 
because they feel they do not measure “this” or “that” ac- 
curately. They so often forget that the test doesn’t pretend 
to measure ail things. There are still those who ridicule 
isolated test items which they feel even go so far as to violate 
good teaching practice. It is difficult for the statisticians to 
convince them that such items often have high measurement 
value for the very reason that no one would think of teaching 
them per se. There are still a few who turn crimson when 
the term “scientific measurement” is used. They feel that such 
indirect measurement can hardly be called that, forgetting that 
the instruments of physical science are intsruments of indirect 
measurement. There are a hundred and one similar situa- 
tions. And it is important that every member of a faculty 
display the cooperative spirit. And whoever is responsible 
for the school’s testing movement, be it the headmaster or 
some other individual, knows that it sometimes takes the tact 
of a Talleyrand. There are other ways of handling faculty 
situations, but I feel that the method of reason and diplomacy 
is the best one. 

The Cooperative Test Service can, and does, give us good 
tests. The Educational Records Bureau can, and does, fur- 
nish us the best kind of testing service. But successful testing 
in the school requires something more. It requires coopera- 
tion of the students and the faculty in the school. All the 
statistical devices in the world cannot make up for a lack of it. 
Each school has some such problem—varying only in degree. 
The problem is largely one of motivation and tact. 





Informal Question and Answer Session 


N INFORMAL question and answer session was in- 
cluded in the Educational Conference for the first time 
this year. The purpose of this session was to create 

an opportunity for representatives of the schools and colleges 
attending the conference to discuss mutual problems relating 
to testing programs and the use of test results. 

The session met at 7:30 on Thursday evening, October 31, 
with about fifty representatives from colleges, secondary 
schools, and elementary schools in attendance. Dr. Margaret 
Moore, Dr. John Flanagan, and Mr. Winston Stephens were 
present to answer questions concerning the work of the Co- 
operative Test Service and the Educational Records Bureau. 

The discussion leader, Dr. Arthur E. Traxler of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School, opened the meeting with a state- 
ment of purpose. He then called attention to a list of nine 
questions which had been selected from questions secured 
through correspondence with a considerable number of schools 
previous to the date of the session. He suggested that these 
questions, since they seemed to be common to a number of 
schools, be used as a point of departure in the discussion. 

The first question in the list was: ‘‘What uses are made of 
the tests secured from the Educational Records Bureau?” So 
much interest was manifested in this question that a large 
share of the time of the meeting was spent in discussing it and 
questions that grew out of it. 

A question was raised by a member of the group as to 
whether the main use of tests is to see where the particular 
students stand in reference to the total distribution. In the 
discussion of this question it was pointed out that the Coopera- 
tive tests, with the distributions of scores furnished by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, are of great value to the small school 
where classes are not large enough for an adequate sampling 
of ability and achievement within the school. A fear was ex- 
pressed, however, that if we give attention only to a pupil’s 
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position within a distribution at one particular time, we will 
tend to hold up one standard for all pupils. It was held that 
growth, rather than status, is the important thing. 

A need was stated for the devising of derived scores for 
each chronological age that would be of such a nature that 
growth between any two ages would be in comparable units 
to growth between any other two ages. Dr. Flanagan replied 
that that was one of the problems on which they were working. 

The idea of comparing one’s own school, as a group, with 
other schools was criticized by a member of the meeting, who 
called it a dangerous practice. Mr. Stephens, speaking on 
this question of comparison between groups, gave a number 
of illustrations in which schools had used comparison of their 
achievement with that of other schools to good advantage. 
He pointed out that it is essential, however, to start off with 
the measurement of ability or aptitude, if the comparisons of 
achievement are to be made intelligently. 

There followed a discussion, in which several persons par- 
ticipated, of the use of an aptitude test in conjunction with 
the Cooperative tests in the evaluation of achievement. Dr. 
Buros of Rutgers University expressed surprise that the 
agreement of the meeting seemed to be that achievement 
could be appraised by comparing it to aptitude test results. 
He stated that a school may have different objectives from 
those of the test and indicated that a divergence of scores may 
reflect the difference between one school’s course of study and 
those of other schools. He expressed an opinion that a pupil’s 
percentile rank within a school is much more meaningful than 
his percentile rank among all independent-school pupils, be- 
cause the children in a single school have been studying the 
same things and tend to have the same background. Dr. 
Buros favored an evaluation program in which the school 
would decide what its objectives were, select tests that 
would fit them, and then evaluate the progress of the pupils 
toward these goals. 

Mr. Sagebeer of Tower Hill School spoke in agreement 
with Dr. Buros’ position that tests should be selected and 
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used in relation to objectives. He criticized the practice fol- 
lowed by some schools of revising their courses merely so 
that they could do better on the tests they were using. 

Discussion was then directed toward the question, “What 
use do you make of the test papers after the tests have been 
given and scored?” Miss Richards of Goucher College stated 
that this question of the use of test papers was of importance 
to colleges that were using the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination for admission and indicated further that 
colleges need to know what schools have given this test. 

The central issue with respect to the use of test papers 
related to whether or not it was legitimate to use old test 
papers for teaching purposes. Mr. Armstrong of the Stony 
Brook School stated that as a matter of intellectual curiosity 
we ought to let the students see the tests. He felt that after 
a year any coaching effect of this practice would be lost. The 
discussion leader quoted from a memorandum by Dr. Wood 
on the use of test papers. The main point of this memoran- 
dum was that a moderate use of test papers for teaching, as 
distinguished from coaching, purposes is allowable, but that 
very little improvement is normally to be anticipated from 
one or two class periods utilized in this way. The tone of 
the memorandum did not encourage the use of test papers as 
teaching devices. 

Mr. Britton of the Loomis School raised a question about 
frequent use of the Cooperative tests. He thought that if a 
school should use different forms of the Cooperative tests as 
often as every two months it would have an advantage be- 
cause of similarity between the items in the various forms. 
Dr. Moore agreed that if the tests were given every two 
months the practice effect would be very noticeable. Dr. 
Flanagan stated that although the items in the different test 
forms were similar there was not precise duplication among 
them. 

At this juncture, Dr. Moore, at the request of the discus- 
sion leader, outlined the procedure that is used in constructing 
the Cooperative tests. Several persons then directed questions 
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to Dr. Moore. Mr. McCall of the University of South 
Carolina asked how much differentiation a test item must 
show between the good group and the poor group in order 
to be retained in the test. Dr. Moore replied that in terms 
of percentages there must be about 15 to 20 per cent difference 
between the two groups. 

Mr. Britton offered a criticism of the French vocabulary 
test, stating that he could not see that any word lists had been 
followed in constructing it. Dr. Flanagan replied that all 
the test words in the French test were taken from the Vander- 
beke list, although not all the misleading words among the 
choices from which the pupil must choose are there. He 
pointed out some of the difficulties of a practical nature which 
the test-constructor faces in preparing a number of compar- 
able forms. 

A question by Miss Ferris of Haverford Friends School 
brought the discussion back to the relationship between ob- 
jectives and measurement. One member of the group ex- 
pressed the opinion that the more your objectives differ from 
the usual, the more valuable the tests as showing you what 
other people are doing. Mr. Stephens pointed out that some 
classes are departing so widely from what has been usual that 
some of the elementary tests may be nearly useless, but that 
nearly all the tests have certain parts that almost any school 
would find valuable. He stated that the tests are not intended 
to be outlines of courses of study or objectives of teaching, 
but that they should be used to measure the specific things 
which they are created to measure. The limits and the use 
to which we can put the tests must be kept in mind. 

Mr. Rowland of the Radnor High School stated that there 
is a value in getting even the negative form of results. If we 
have other things in mind we sacrifice some of the things 
measured by the tests. He pointed out that it is rather im- 
portant in setting up new objectives to know just to what 
extent we fall short on more traditional things. 

Mr. Sagebeer stated that in his school they are using a 
combination of the best objective tests that can be obtained 
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and the best home-made tests built on their curriculum. He 
pointed out that if a school makes its own curriculum in a 
more or less novel way it can’t have standardized tests for all 
the experimental or partly experimental curriculum. The 
best it can do is to set down its curriculum and make tests 
which seem to be valid in the light of its own curriculum and 
then depend on some outside standard for what partial com- 
parison it may give. The discussion leader asked if home- 
made tests may not tend to influence the curriculum in the 
same manner as standardized tests. Mr. Sagebeer replied 
that if we are making them to convince someone else they will 
have an influence, but if they are for our own use, the nature 
of our problem prevents any such influence. 

Mr. Jager of Providence expressed a viewpoint distinctly 
favorable to the Cooperative tests. He referred to a phrase, 
“enduring knowledge,” used by one of the speakers on the 
morning program, and defended the Cooperative tests as 
measures of enduring knowledge. 

Mr. Sagebeer replied that the tests do test in a certain way 
for enduring knowledge, but that they are not a complete 
measure of enduring knowledge and that there may be other 
enduring knowledge not included in the tests, since the tests 
are not surveys, but samplings. 

Mr. Jager then gave an illustration of the values attend- 
ing the use of the Cooperative tests in maintaining a high 
level of achievement in the accepted objectives while at the 
same time achieving new objectives. 

Mr. Britton stated that he was favorable to the Cooperative 
test program, but that he believed some good could come from 
discussing the fallacies of the tests. 

Dr. Flanagan expressed an opinion that there had been a 
great deal of value in the extreme points of view mentioned 
in the session. He suggested that administrators who set up 
objectives that are widely at variance with accepted objectives 
have a duty to the children to be quite sure that there has 
been a gain in other fields to offset the loss in the field of the 
accepted objectives. 
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The discussion leader said, “There is not as much differ- 
ence of opinion as appears on the surface. We are all agreed 
that the use of the Cooperative tests is a good thing. The 
question is rather, is it desirable to go beyond the objectives 
they measure and to try to set up measures for other objectives 
whether or not those measures are as reliable as the tests of 
the Educational Records Bureau. There will probably con- 
tinue to be a difference of opinion as to how far we can go in 
the measurement by devices of our own of objectives we have 
set up.” 

The two hours that were allotted to this session having 
expired, the meeting was adjourned at this point. Many of 
those present stayed after adjournment to continue the dis- 
cussion of various points in small informal groups. One of 
these small discussion groups asked Dr. Wood, Director of 
the Cooperative Test Service, to comment on the suitability 
of the Cooperative Tests for schools that were interested in 
the objectives of progressive education. A summary of Dr. 
Wood’s comments follows: 


There has been a good deal of confusion about com- 
parable tests in relation to local school objectives. By their 
very nature, comparable tests are necessarily restricted pri- 
marily to certain common fundamentals which most, if not all, 
schools, regardless of their special emphases, include among 
their objectives in actual practice. The Cooperative tests are 
in the category of comparable tests, and they have the unique 
and indispensable values of comparable tests and also their 
limitations. They do not cover all the objectives of your 
school or of any other school. For that matter, no tests now 
available and no tests that may be available in the future can 
conceivably cover all desirable objectives. The tests and ex- 
aminations prepared by your own teachers in your own school 
do not remotely cover all the objectives which you try to 
achieve. But like the Cooperative tests, they do cover some 
of your objectives. I think you should use the Cooperative 
tests for what they do measure, without holding it against 
them that they do not measure objectives which we have not 
yet learned to measure comparably, and which, in some in- 
stances at least, we have not even succeeded in defining in such 
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a way as to secure the agreement of all teachers in any one 
school, let alone teachers from all schools. 

We cannot achieve the newer and vaguer objectives merely 
by ignoring and refusing to measure the achievement of our 
pupils in the older and more commonly accepted, and, as I 
believe, more basic objectives which are measured by com- 
parable tests. Some of the discussions of tests in relation 
to newer objectives of instruction seem to proceed on the 
assumption that there is an inevitable conflict between the 
older objectives and the newer ones. Specifically, I have 
heard one school representative denounce the Cooperative 
English Test because, according to his statement, “his school 
was not interested in the things measured by the Cooperative 
English Test.’’ His statement argued, by implication at least, 
that the admittedly higher objectives of creative writing in 
English could be better achieved by ignoring such things as 
usage, spelling, and vocabulary, than by including these ob- 
jectives in the measurement program. My own feeling is that 
the opposite theory more nearly represents the truth. I think 
we still need to indicate to our pupils that good form in Eng- 
lish is desirable, and that vocabulary is essential. Moreover, 
I believe that the correlation between achievement in usage 
and vocabulary on the one hand and creative writing on the 
other is significant, and that by systematically testing for 
these immediate and intermediate objectives in such a way as 
to reveal growth in these functions, we can more surely iden- 
tify the pupils who are promising enough to warrant teaching 
for creative writing. Too much time is now wasted, and too 
many pupils subjected to unnecessary disappointment, by our 
blind efforts to force upon them higher objectives which are 
beyond their abilities and irrelevant to their interests and 
needs. 

We should not give up the very great values and advantages 
of comparable tests because they do not measure all the ob- 
jectives in which individual schools may be interested. We 
should continue to try to measure these special objectives by 
means of locally prepared tests, and we should above all try 
to define these special objectives so intelligently and so con- 
cretely that test experts may collaborate with us in formu- 


lating more adequate testing devices with which to measure 
them. 





